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fiavemns ODELED as by a sculptor, the 
1 ey lithe gracefulness of the classic 
Goodrich Silvertown Tire would fit 
harmoniously into the classic 

company of an art gallery. 


These patrician tires dress any car with an 
individual elegance, give it a smoother 
riding comfort, found only where you find 
the Red Hallmark of tire quality and service, 
The Red Double-Diamond. 


The elegance outside clothes strength within 
—the structural strength of the patent-pro- 
tected cable-cord tire body, and the proven 


SAFETY TREADS, orSILVERTOWN CORDS. 


Leagues upon leagues of grinding and 
ploughing against real road conditions 
prove for you the certainty of long mileage, 
and freedom from tire trouble of “America’s 
Tested Tires.” 
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Their Genius 
made them great~ 


The Victrola 
makes them immortal 


In France, genius is crowned by election to the French 
Academy. Members of this brotherhood of the great are known 
as the French Immortals. In the world of recorded music, there is 
a similar distinction in becoming a famous Victor artist. None but 
the chosen few can win this laurel 

The poet and the composer endure on the printed page, the 
painter on his eloquent canvas. The achievements of the states- 
man and the scientist remain as lasting monuments of their skill. 
But what of the famous singer, .the actor who has endeared him- 
self to thousands, the beloved artist whose magic bow, like the 
lute of Orpheus, has swayed and charmed the multitude? Is their 
divine fire to be forever quenched? Is their voice of gold to be 
forever silenced? 

Before the Victrola, this was the tragic fact. Now great voices 
need never die, great music need never perish. 

Mankind loves to crown a Genius. The artists whose por- 
traits appear on this page have won the applause and affection of 
the public for the beauty, the comfort, the entertainment, and the 
uplift of their matchless art, as expressed upon the stage and to 
that far vaster, world-wide audience who knows them by their 
Victor Records. As long as there are ears to hear, their Victor 
Records will preserve their living, breathing emotions, their in- 
fectious laughter, the exquisite, tremulous notes of their inspired 
instruments. Their art cannot die. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor 
Supremacy 
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Mellin’s Food 


Girl 














4 leveland, Ohio. : 








If your baby’s present diet is not allowing him 
to make the progress he should, it is time to give 
him Mellin’s Food and cow’s milk. This will be 
the means of your having a happy, robust, well- 
developed little boy. 


Write today for a copy of our helpful book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” and 
a Free Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company Boston, Mass. 
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HAT boy of yours will think of eee te 
home every time he washes if you ' ce are 0 ee 
put a cake of Ivory Soap in his comfort kit. 
After a hard hike or muscle-building romp, it certainly will be a 
pleasure for him to have an old-time bath with the bubbling, copious 
Ivory lather as he used to have at home. 


To Uncle Sam’s boys here or “‘over there’’, in cantonment or 
trench, in naval training station or aboard ship, Ivory Soap is a 
welcome gift because it is their home soap and because it produces 
the cleanliness which is essential to health. 


IVORY SOAP.... US)... 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
ee me an Hii il Watt ait cee egg Ll pane uae nau ih Ta ae 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


| Parsi back, thoughtful reader, to the 
first six weeks of 1914 and their 
dominant issues if you would measure the 
width of the gulf that separates the dear, 
dozy old ante-bellum world from the 
present-day hysterical 
sphere of endless sensa- 
tions. Unemployment 
was a burning problem in 
those days; our troops 
were playing at war down 
in Vera Cruz; tariff revi- 
sion was still in the fore- 
ground; Roosevelt was returning from 
Armageddon, via South America and the 
River of Doubt; Bryan’s yodeling col- 
leagues had not os become famous; 
nobody knew anything about passports 
except the ones issued to Jewish citizens 
which St. Petersburg refused to honor, and 
Congress had just decided to build one 
battleship instead of two. 

In the West we were just beginning to 
brag that government ownership of rail- 
ways would begin with the non-existent 
Alaska line. il land, coal land and 
water-power sites brought forth weighty 
editorials in the western newspapers. 
The ukulele was still confined to the 
beach at Waikiki—Heavens, what bliss- 
ful days!—and Andy Furuseth was just 
attacking the tough throat of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine with his Seaman’s 
Act. Also, we danced the tango with fer- 
vor in those distant nights when the 
Ukraine might have been a foreign cheese 
for all we knew or cared. 

Today, just four short years later, we 
read the most astounding news without 
batting an eye. We have become cal- 
loused to epoch-making events. Our 
whole conception of values has changed. 
What’s a billion dollars, a battle-cruiser 
squadron, an army corps more or less in 
these opening months of 1918? 

Yet the events since New Year’s have 
been of sufficient super-importance to 
arouse the attention of a blasé war world. 
At home Joshua Garfield lifted his index 
finger and the entire industrial sun of the 
nation stood still for five days and nights 
while the blizzards blew. The Ukraine, 
first of the pieces to fall from the mighty 
bulk of disintegrating Russia, was on the 

oint of concluding a separate peace. At 
lao the storm of revolution, threatening 
these many years, seemed to break in 
Austria, and in Germany the wind of 
democratic rage is audibly whistling 
through the imperial whiskers. British 
labor, deprived of its accustomed quan- 
tity of food and ale, began to growl. 
Ex-ministers of France were being locked 
up on charges of high treason. Portugal 
and Spain heard the droning of machine 


Storm 
Winds 
Blow 


guns. And, coincident with the appear- 
ance of Roosevelt as Banquo’s ghost, 
Congress at last was starting on a deter- 
mined effort to equip the country with a 
bona fide war cables not fulfilling the 
functions of a debating society. 

If the beginning is a sample, 1918 
promises to become a most interesting, 
stormy year. 


UU 


HE fundamental defect of the con- 

duct of America’s war activities lies 
in the fact that the only man with real 
authority, the one man legally empowered 
and able to issue direct orders to every 
one of the dozen autono- 
mous governmental de- 
partments, is the Presi- 
dent, and he rarely exer- 
cises this power. He 
can’t. The field of activ- 
ity is too huge, too diver- 
sified, too technical to be 
supervised and directed by one brain. 
Lacking this supreme direction, each one 
of the » thee or more independent depart- 
ments runs a little war of its own, just as 
the army and the navy paid no more 
attention to one another's doings in peace 
time than the Dalai Lama paid to the 
activities of Hayti’s president. 

The twelve horses are willing enough, 
but each one has its own ideas as to the 

roper direction and the easiest path up 
eseer Hill. The result is a jumpy, 
irregular progress instead of one long, 
hard, speedy pull to the top. 

Congress proposes the establishment 
of a war eolekes with ample power to 
survey the hill, to determine the best, 
least costly way and to gather the reins 
for a united pull, with the President as 
the final arbiter and director of the war 
cabinet’s policy. Against this plan Mr. 
Wilson vehemently, almost hysterically 
lifts his voice in protest, basing his ob- 
jection upon the precedent established 
ip Abraham Lincoln’s management of 
the Civil War. 

Is this analogy correct? 

In 1861 the Mech had ample time to 
develop the full power of its resources. 
Both sides were equally unprepared. The 
Union blunders of the first two years 
could be remedied at leisure. 

Today time is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Time-consuming blunders now 
may make a decisive victory impossible. 
In 1861 the line of action lay clear before 
the North. Today the question whether 
ships, men, guns, airplane or food ship- 
ments will have the major part in winning 
the war is still unsettled and, so far as the 


A War 
Cabinet 
Needed 


ublic knows, no comprehensive survey 
ioe been made to determine which factor 
is the most important, which line of 
effort should be given preference. 

A war cabinet of five men, with powers 
as ample as those of Dr. Garfield or Mr. 
Hoover, can render greater service than 
ten infantry divisions provided the five 
strongest, bensibont biggest men in the 
country are chosen. If professional 
politicians were to annex the war-cabinet 
positions, it would be better to keep on 
with the. present lack of system and 
planning. 


U iv 


[-. is most unfortunate that partisan 
feeling and prejudice should have been 
injected into the discussions regarding 
the conduct of the war. It is more than 
unfortunate, it is tragic. Once the war 
becomes a campaign issue, 

to be conducted with one 

How the eve on ithe a pony next 
ovember and two years 

War Can hence, it is lost. * The 
Be Lost _ incubus of internal politics 
is squatting on the shoul- 
ders of British war efh- 
ciency even now. Should American 
politics be injected into war policies and 
war work at this critical period, disaster 
will be the inevitable result. 

The million men who are going into 
the trenches have been asked to sacrifice 
everything, even life itself. The millions 
of taxpayers are coming through with 
the heavy imposts without a murmur. 
The drafted men and the volunteers who 
go down to the perilous sea in ships are 
ready to die if need be. The mass of the 
people is ready and willing to sacrifice 
sons, husbands, money without stint, 
but not for the benefit of hypocritical 
profiteers, be they capitalists or laborers, 
or for the advancement of self:seeking 
politicians. 

Let the profiteers and politicians be- 
ware. When the real suffering begins, 
when the heavy casualty lists arrive, 
the day of wrath will be at hand. The 
masses are in no. mood to be fooled. 
They will hold to strict account those 
responsible for blunders and mistakes 
resulting in the unnecessary loss of 
American lives. 

This is préeminently a period of un- 
selfish service, given freely and with no 
thought except for the highest good of 
the nation. By this standard the actions 
of all those responsible for the conduct of 
the war will be measured when the 
reckoning begins. Anda reckoning will 
be had. 
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PTHE attitude of many workmen in 
certain shipyards, as described by 
Mr. Woehlke in the article on page 11, 
will not be changed by mere denuncia- 
tion. The only cure for the disease lies 
in the eradication of its 
cause, and this cause is 
not local. The real root 
of the evil lies in an eco- 
nomic system which forces 
the worker’s shoulders to 
bear almost the entire 
burden of competition. 
Whenever excessive competition among 
employers had brought about an over- 
supply of manufactured goods, the labor- 
ing man paid the penalty. His wages 
were lowered, thousands of him were 
thrown into the streets and nobody cared 
what became of them. Whenever the 
workmen competed excessively with one 
another for the job that meant life, many 
employers used the men’s needs to ex- 
tract from them longer hours at lower pay 
than human nature could stand. When 
men in certain Eastern steel mills had to 
work twelve hours a day seven days in 
the week, when women in certain West- 
ern laundries had to accept a wage of ten 
cents an hour, their employers supplied 
the union organizers with the most ec 
ive arguments. It is the memory o 
ancient wrongs, constantly kept alive 


Making 
a New 
World 


poured on the Pacific Coast. 
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PHOTO SY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


f The Stone Age is returning. This is the mold in which a reinforced concrete ship is now being 
It will be a sizable steamer of 4000 tons and, if the trial journey 


by radical leaders, that is determining proves a success, the government will order four of the stone vessels at once. The Norwegians 
already have one concrete steamer of similar size in operation 


the attitude of many union workers today. 
Nor can they be blamed for not sur- 














Walter Temple, head of the family, was a struggling farmer 
His 


on a small piece of land of a big ranch near Los Angeles. 
grandfather had owned the big ranch, but lost it in the panic 
of 1873. Since that time the once rich Temple family had been 
A year ago oil was struck on Temple's sixty barley 


poor. 
acres and now the royalties pay him $500 aday. Such is fate 








rendering at once all the 
rights and privileges they 
have cnined 3 in decades of 
fighting. Will these gains 
and privileges be returned 
to them after the war 
emergency is over? Be- 
cause they fear to lose 
their favorable position 
forever, they hang on to 
their antiquated rules with 
grim determination, war 
or no war. 

Really, though, ‘they 
need have no such fear. 
A new order is coming, 
and in this _ order 
Labor will, figuratively 
speaking, sit of by side 
with Capital on the board 
of directors. The real 
leaders on both sides, the 
men with vision and im- 
agination, know what is 
coming. They know that 
a return to the old condi- 
tions is impossible, that 
the choice lies between I. 
W. W. chaos and a system 
in which Labor is volun- 
tarily given a very great 
share in the management 
of industry. Furthermore, 
public control has come 
to stay and unregulated 
competition is headed for 
the museum of antiqui- 
ties. 

Union men need not 
worry about surrendering 
their hard-won advan- 
tages. When the world 
is reorganized on the new 
basis, every worker will 
be better off than he has 
ever been in the past. 


UT here in the Golden West we have 

no heatless Mondays; we are urged 
to eat all the beef we want on any and 
every day in the week; travel is as fast, 
as comfortable, as regular and as attract- 
ive as it was in the piping 
times of peace; nob 
is cold for lack of fuel; 
no industries 


Where 


are sus- 
P raeaad pended, no __ theaters 
Reigns _ closed, no lights are put 


out because power is lack- 

ing, because the railroads 
cannot handle the traffic or because the 
raw material is not to be had. 

So deeply peaceful, so far removed from 
the alarums of war is the Golden West 
that the Rockies seem to form a barrier 
against which the red waves break in 
vain.’ Even Director-General McAdoo 
recognized this fact. When his appeal to 
the public to do no unnecessary traveling 
bore fruit, when the usual winter tourist 
traffic into the sunny Southwest suddenly 
diminished in volume, he hastened to 
declare publicly that the Far Western 
railroads were fully capable of handling 
their accustomed business and that their 
service would not unnecessarily be cur- 
tailed or diminished, an official announce- 
ment which served to lift the voluntary 
embargo. 

Really, if coal, food and many other 
— les are so woefully scarce in the East 

Middle West, it would help Mr. 
acios and Dr. Garfield if as large a part 
of the population as possible were trans- 
ported to the Pacific Coane for the winter, 
the Chicago Defense League notwith- 
standing. 

The peaceful atmosphere notwith- 
standing, visitors will find that wheatless 
and porkless days are observed far more 
neneouay west of the Rockies than the 
are in Washington, D. C., center of all 
the war activities. 
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She brought home a million dollars in freight money after a 42-day journey over a new trade 

route. This Pacific Mail freighter, the Colusa, was the pioneer in the effort to bring a part of 

the rich East Indies trade, hitherto going via Suez to Europe and New York, to the Pacific Coast 

in American bottoms. It is up to the government now to encourage the free use of the 
American merchant marine 


ee great problems confront the 
country. ‘The first is the task of 
winning the war. The second, scarcely 
less important, is the preparation for 
the upheaval bound to come on the 
heels of peace. 
i Millions of men accus- 
Getting young? 3 the sheltering 
care of the state, housed, 
Ready for transported, fed and paid 
Tomorrow by the state, cannot sud- 
enly be thrust back, 
jobless, into civil _ life 
without causing serious disturbances, es- 
pecially when industry and commerce are 
at the same time badly disarranged 
through the change from a war to a peace 
basis. If the present temper of the 
world’s workers is considered, immediate 
preparation for the demobilization of the 
armies and the industries would seem to 
be of utmost importance. 

The principal task of demobilization 
will be to obtain continuous employment 
at good wages for every discharged sol- 
dier. To accomplish this task the govern- 
ment should be planning right now how 
best to encourage and expand every 
legitimate industry in the United States. 

Here is an important example of the 
opportunities now presenting themselves 
to the attention of our government. 

Toward the end of January a ship came 
in through the Golden Gate, rounded 
Telegraph Hill and found her berth by the 
Pacific Mail wharves. Time was when 
the news of her arrival would have been 
reported by watchers upon Telegraph 
Hill, just as in time still more remote the 
watchers from Phoenician cliffs caught 
first sight of the returning vessels of that 
ancient commerce. It was the custom of 
Phoenician skippers to fly a pennant whose 
color should indicate to the eager eyes on 
shore the success of the long and venture- 


some trading voyage. The Colusa was 
entitled to fly a flag of royal purple, for 
she brought home a million dollars in 
freight money after a 42-day journey 
over a new trade route. 

This was the first result of the Pacific 
Mail Company’s de- 
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nopolized by other nations, to the end that 
the immense merchant tonnage now build- 
ing in American yards may be profitably 
used when the war emergency is over. 


U0 Uv 
Wren cattle in these days of war 


prices are offered for ten dollars a 
head and find no takers, a catastrophe 
is impending. In parts of the Southwest 
ranchers have been trying to dispose of 

cet pes herds = this 
gure rather than lose the 

Palling <— at _— 

tion, but buyers have been 
the Belt few. The great drouth 

Tighter that began eight months 

ago was still unbroken the 

last week in January 
except for a few scattered showers. Un- 
less relief in the form of heavy, long con- 
tinued rain and snow comes soon, tre- 
mendous live-stock losses and a heavy 
shrinkage in the yield of all field crops 
will occur at a time when the world is 
crying for maximum production. 

There was no rain last fall and early 
winter anywhere in the Far West, 
Oklahoma and Kansas included. So dry 
were the vast fields of the Inland Empire 
that the area sown to winter wheat, the 
principal crop, shrunk astonishingly. In 
the southern half of California, in large 
parts of Arizona and New Mexico, cloud- 
less days followed one another with 
scarcely a break clear through December 
and January. The streams and springs 
dried up. The new grass would not grow. 
Fields could not be plowed and seeded. 
Hay mounted in price until it passed $30 
a ton and could be had only in minute 
quantities. Unable to find forage, the 
herds grew weaker and thinner as the 





cision that it would 
be good business to 
open directconnection ae 
between India and the 

Pacific Coast. Two 

American freighters |#ae 9" 
were sent, each one i 
taking capacity car- 
goes on both the out mn 





and inbound voyages. 2 j 
Of such height were 1\ 
the mountains of | ; = 
Indian freight seeking f 
passage to the United 
States that fifty 
steamers could not 
have handled the 
offerings. 

The British govern- 
ment has been always 
alert, always anxious 
to assist British trade 
and commerce. Other 
nations, peering anx- 
iously into the future, 
are striving with 
might and main to 
hold what trade they 
have and add more 
to' it, war or no war 
Washington _ should 
encourage the Ameri- 
can line to build up 
the new trade, to 
pioneer in other direc- 
tions, to establish it- 
selfon still more trade 
routes hitherto mo- 
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No eight-hour day, no strikes, no double pay for overtime, no shop 

rules and grievance committees for these boys. They're at it twenty- 

four hours a day for thirty iron men a month, plus the satisfaction of 

knowing that they are serving their country well. To back them 
up is every American's first duty in patriotism 
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These are the charter members of the Piute Parent-Teachers’ Association of Bishop,. California. 

Thirty-five Indian fathers and mothers organized the association, which is growing so rapidly 

and doing such excellent work that white parents are contemplating a similar step. Bob Wells, 
in the foreground, is president, and Mrs. Emma Willis secretary of the organization 


drouth continued. When lambing began 
in January, thousands of ewes died under 
the strain and the lambs died with them. 
Though butter and milk went soaring, 
dairymen were facing ruin unless rain 
and cheaper feed should come soon. 
Throughout the Southwest stock men, 
growers of wheat, barley, beans, potatoes, 
sugar beets and many other staples are 
raying for heavy rains in February, 
PA April and early May, for at least 
three nts § wet spring months. Unless 
their prayers are answered, the demo- 
cratic world will have to pull in its belt 
another notch next fall. In the meantime, 
mind Mr. Hoover for your own sakes. 


Lee 
"Oe April 1, Los Angeles is to try a new 


experiment in temperance. On that 
significant date every saloon and open 
bar in the City of Angels will close its 
doors at 9 p. m. While the presiding 
genius of the wet ag 

emporium is at work, he 

The Bone- wil dispense neither cock- 
Dry Issue tailsnor highballsnor any 


drink containing strong 
Once More liquor. His activities will 
y law be restricted to the 

sale of light wine and beer. 

The Los Angeles experiment will have 
a marked effect on the fate of the next 
prohibition campaign in California when 
the bone-dry legions will be opposed by a 
constructive measure proposed by the 
grape growers and brewers. This meas- 
ure would do away entirely both with the 
saloon and with all forms of booze con- 
taining more than 21 per cent alcohol, 
while surrounding the sale of dry wines 
and beer with many restrictions. 

In the meantime a competent observer 
is preparing for this periodical an article 
i the results of total prohibition 
in both Oregon and Washington. 


Fiicsr months ago the country was 
startled by the report that the Ameri- 
can embassy in Petrograd had with 
difficulty been saved from a mob bent 
upon its destruction as a protest against 
the death sentence pro- 
nounced upon one Thomas 
Mooney in San Francisco. 
As a direct result of this 
outburst in far-away Petro- 
grad President Wilson in- 
structed the Federal Wage 
Adjustment Board to in- 
vestigate the proceedings leading to 
Mooney’s conviction and to report to 
him. 

Late in January this report was pub- 
lished. Obviously the findings were 
based upon a desire to conciliate the radi- 
cals in saath The board recommended 
that some way be found through the co- 
operation of the California Supreme Court 
and the San Francisco prosecuting attor- 
ney, to grant Mooney a new trial. But 
the! cooperation of the prosecuting 
attorney cannot be had. Mooney’s de- 
fenders tried to recall him; for a year they 
attacked him bitterly from every possible 
and impossible angle, hurling mud and 
filth at him day and night. But the Wage 
Adjustment Board did not go near the 
prosecuting attorney’s office, asked him 
for no data, evidence, information or 
records of any kind; neither did the Board 
seek the advice of Judge Dunne, the 
jurist who demonstrated his courage and 
independence during the San Francisco 
graft prosecution and who conducted the 
trial of Billings, Mooney’s co-defendant. 

Apparently the board headed by Sec- 
retary of Labor Wilson based its findings 
almost exclusively upon evidence supplied 
by the defense. What action the Presi- 
dent will take was not ascertainable early 
in February. 

Perhaps it would be advisable, in view 
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Mooney 


of the Bolsheviki attitude, in view of the 
threats against Ambassador Francis in 
connection with the prosecution of Alex- 
ander Berkman vik Emma Goldman, 
to grant Mooney a new trial. We do not 
know, but we would like to hear from our 
readers on this point. Are they interested 
in the Mooney case? We have ready for 
the printer a comprehensive survey and 
analysis of the Mooney case in its various 
ramifications, written by an observer 
who was instructed to study the pro- 
ceedings and set forth his unbiased im- 
pressions. Because it is a very lengthy 
manuscript we have hesitated to give it 
the necessary space. If our readers are 
interested in such an analytic pe of 
the Mooney case, we would like to hear 
from them. Proximity to the events may 
have warped the editorial judgment and 
magnified the importance of the famous 
bomb case. 
i» ae «| 


HY is an automobile show? 

Doesn’t it seem strange that 
hundreds of thousands of persons should 
pay admission to see vast aggregations of 
exhibits which long, long ago ceased to be 
a‘novelty? Why should 
such huge throngs pour 
through the show gates 
for a week? 

The fact that the great 
shows contain manufac- 
turers’ exhibits not to be 
seen at other times, that 
they offer a bird’s-eye view of the season’s 
new models, that they bring together 
under one roof the line of every manu- 
facturer, thus making comparisons easy, 
accounts for the attendance of dealers, 
garage owners and other interested ex- 

erts, but it does not explain the irresist- 
ible attraction the real automobile show 
has for the tens of thousands of laymen 
and strap-hangers who make up the bulk 
of the crowds. 

Perhaps the map reprinted on the op- 
posite page will help to explain the reasons 
for their attendance, at least at the great 
Far Western shows, like the San Fran- 
cisco Automobile Show beginning Feb- 
ruary 15, and continuing for a week. 

hen one family out of three owns a 
motor car, it is reasonable to assume that 
at least one of the remaining two families 
is planning or hoping to buy a car. And 
car owners, present and prospective, con- 
stitute ninety per cent of the attendance. 
Hence the startling gate receipts of the 
Pacific Coast shows. 
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N the Far West and specifically in 

California, where its profitable use 
continues throughout the year, the 
assenger automobile changed from a 
ina to a necessity long ago. With the 
electric car the automo- 
bile is jointly responsible 
for the extension of the 
cities into the country, 
for bringing the farm 
closer to the city. Next 
to the telephone the auto- 
mobile has become the 
reatest time-saving auxiliary of modern 
Susans. Without it, every essential 
activity of peace or war would slow down 
instantly. To such an extent has the 
simanabils become part and parcel of the 


Western 
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Gas Car 
Has Done 
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This map explains why the automobile shows on the Pacific Coast this month have to hang out the S. R. O. sign and turn ‘em 


Far West’s daily life that practicall 
cxmerone able to move about has pas J 
oped a personal interest of one kind or 
another in motor vehicles. 

Without this universal personal interest 
it would have been impossible to make San 
Francisco’s annual automobile show reach 
third position in the country. Next to 
the New York and Chicago affairs, the 
San Francisco event is now recognized 
as the leading exhibition of its kind with 
the Los Angeles show stepping on its 
heels. It has attained this position even 
though it is financed, though the exhibits 
are provided almost exclusively, by the 
dealers rather than by the manufac- 


turers. 
ves 


URING the past twelve months this 

magazine has endeavored to place 
before its readers a picture of labor con- 
ditions prevailing on the Pacific Coast, 
more especially in the San Francisco 
district, not for the pur- 
pose of “smashing the 
unions” but rather to 


The King 
help clear the ground for 


Can Do a better understanding 
No Wrong between employers and 
workers. 

In the course of this 
discussion it became necessary to present 
the shortcomings and faults of both 
capital and organized labor, to point out 
not only the remarkable achievements of 
the trade unions in improving the con- 
ditions of the skilled workers, but also to 


away by the hundreds 


resent a startling array of facts showing 
se the trade unions, by clinging to 
methods inherited from another age, 
by misusing political power for their 
own selfish benefit and against all other 
strata of society, were actually starving 
the goose that ie the golden eggs. 

On the other hand, by presenting facts 
and concrete instances showing how 
humane employers gained both the 
loyalty of their workers and increased 
output by working the shortest possible 
hours and paying the highest possible 
wages, SUNSET endeavored to widen, 
if possible, the horizon of those employers 
who still believe that they have a direct 
and exclusive commission from the 
Almighty to run “their” business without 
the slightest interference by the “hands.” 

Considering this problem the most 
important confronting the Far West and 
the entire world, this publication will 
continue the discussion without fear or 
favor, presenting the facts as it finds 
them, emphasizing those instances in 
which enlightened employers have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about that codpera- 
tion between capital and labor which may 
ultimately point the way to the solution 
of the great problem. 

It was inevitable—and expected—that 
this discussion would arouse a tidal wave 
of criticism. The bulk of this criticism 
naturally has come from the radical 
organs. Unfortunately these radical 
organs ignored the facts cited in these 
pages and confined themselves largely to 
abuse. Instead of disproving the asser- 


tions, instead of pointing out that the 
facts were not true, instead of supporting 
their general denials with evidence, they 
merely denounced the magazine and 
uestioned its motives, a method that 
ia not commend itself to the good 
sense of reasonable, intelligent men and 
women. 

Again and again in these articles the 
faults and shortcomings of the employers 
have been pointed out; again and again 
it has been declared that labor organiza- 
tions have been and are the sole protec- 
tion of the worker against exploitation 
and an indispensable part of the economic 
structure. Yet the labor-union papers 
with one breath condemn this publication 
as a “‘lackey of plutocracy.” 

We do not mind being called names, 
but we cannot help wondering whether 
the labor organs, published exclusively 
for and making their living out of a 
single class, really believe that the unions, 
like the king, can do no wrong, whether 
this belief is shared by the mass of earnest, 
hard working union men who know the 
strength and the weakness of labor unions 
inside and out. 

Do they really believe that their organ- 
izations are like Caesar’s wife, above 
reproach, above criticism, infallible, al- 
ways right, never wrong? 

Ccidicrasmp of employers and capitalistic 
institutions by “capitalistic” publications 
abound. Will our radical readers please 
send us marked copies of labor-union 
papers containing even one item criticiz- 
ing the acts or policies of a labor union? 











Slackers Behind the Lines 





The Profiteers in the Ranks of Both Capital and 
Labor Must Be Held to Account 


By Theodore Roosevelt* 


worker who at this time subordinates the welfare 

of the nation to the interest of himself individ- 
ually or of any class of men of whom he is one. Shame 
above all to the big profiteer. Shame to the sordid 
creatures who make big profits out of the sufferings 
and hardships of their fellows. They represent a type 
of citizenship so low that even the leaders of the I. W. W. 
and the direct-action anarchists need not shrink from 
comparison with them. It is the duty of business men 
to sell to the government what the government needs 
at a reasonable price. In return it is the duty of the 
government when the goods have been delivered to 
pay the men their price and not keep them waiting, 
or under-pay them, for it is unwise to put a damper on 
the desire or the willingness of decent men to serve 
the government. Under war conditions the government 
must often interfere autocratically with business, but 
it must act with real wisdom or its interference may 
prove disastrous. 

If, for example, it be true that beet-sugar growers 
have been allowed by the sugar factories a price in- 
sufficient to encourage production while nevertheless 
the factories have charged an enormous profit, drastic 
interference by the government is demanded. In 
exceptional cases it may be necessary to fix prices alike 
to producer and consumer. But the far-reaching damage 
due (among other causes) to improperly low price- 


GS wert on the man whether capitalist or wage- 


fixing seems to have been established by the local 


experience of milk scarcity and the general experience 
of coal scarcity during the last few months. And very 
grave damage has been caused by governmental refusal 
to encourage or to profit by the offers of the owners 
of certain steel, chemical, gun and munitions plants. 
If the business man does not do well at this time, hold 
him to strict account; if he shows himself an eager 
and efficient partner of the nation, treat him as such 
a partner deserves to be treated. 

Apply the same rule to the workingman. The highest 
type of American workman now regards himself as 
Uncle Sam’s partner in the war, and is rendering liter- 
ally invaluable service. Treat him as an invaluable 
partner, to be honored as such; and let the government 
see that he gets the biggest wage compatible with the 
business concern’s continuing to do rapid, efficient 


*From the manuscript of an address sent to Sunset Magazine by Colone) Roosevelt. 


and reasonably profitable work. Here in Philadelphia 
last spring I attended a meeting of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, and never did I listen to more sincere and more 
disinterested patriotism, or to sounder common sense; 
it made me proud to be a fellow-citizen of the men 
who spoke. 

But wageworkers are no more all good than are 
capitalists. Let the government see that high wages 
are given to, and good living conditions provided for, 
the men who do Uncle Sam’s work; and let it insist 
that big work be done for the big wage, that a first- 
class job be done by the man who gets first-class pay. 
The workman who at this time skimps his job comes 
in the same class with the man who makes big profit 
out of the sufferings of others. 

In the present number of the Sunset Monthly of 
San Francisco there is an article by Mr. Walter V. 
Woehlke alleging facts about the war-time acts of 
labor in the Pacific Coast shipyards, which, if true, 
amount to deliberate betrayal of the nation while at 
war. This article, coming as it does from a responsible 
source, demands immediate governmental investigation, 
and the conditions ought also to be investigated by the 
big patriotic labor unions; for if the allegations are 
true the conduct complained of is intolerable. The 
Railroad Brotherhoods at the gathering I attended last 
spring here in this very building announced that during 
the war no rules should be enforced which in any way 
interfered with the maximum efficiency of their work 
during war time; and we in this country should adopt 
the principle laid down by the Lloyd George ministry 
in England, that during the war no Trade Union rule 
or practice should be allowed to limit or hamper pro- 
duction. 

We must demand that the government do, and we 
ourselves must individually and collectively do, every- 
thing possible to make ready our vast strength at the 
earliest moment and to use it with the utmost efficiency. 
Any needless delay is criminal. Any failure due to negli- 
gence or malfeasance or indifference to duty is a crime 
against the nation. The slacker back of the line is an 
odious and contemptible creature. The sordid profiteer, 
the sleepy official, the anarchist and inciter to disorder 
are each and all engaged in stabbing the American 


‘ soldier in the back. 
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If all shipbuilders would work as this one does, six dollars would not be too much for eight hours’ honest effort 


Vie Citsisaed Gelding 


How Wages Are Lifted Sky High and Tonnage Production 1s 
Throttled by the Radical Minority 


HE Liberty Bond issues have been 
oversubscribed on the Pacific 
Coast; the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A. donations have gone “over 
the top” with a whoop; in voluntary en- 
listments the Pacific Coast has beaten 
the Atlantic seaboard. Meatless and 
wheatless days have been universally and 
gladly observed. There has been little 
grumbling about war taxes, and those who 
have been hit hard by war exigencies have 
submitted without bitterness. But— 
Two months ago I presented in these 
pages an array of facts concerning labor 
conditions in the Pacific Coast shipyards 
that brought forth indignant comment 
from every part of the country. It 
seemed impossible that, during an un- 
precedented national emergency, organ- 
ized labor in parts of the Pacific Coast 
should throw a monkey-wrench into the 
machinery, should demand higher wages 
than the shipyard workers in any other 
part of the country and, in return for 
these highest wages, deliberately retard 
the ship-building program by reducing 
the output to the lowest possible mini- 
mum. The facts then cited* referred to 
the period before the strike of the shi 
yard and metal workers of the Pacife 
Coast in October, 1917. Since that time 
the shipyard workers have demanded and 
received wage increases aggregating 44 


~ #See ‘ ‘Bolsheviki of the West” in Sunset for January, 
1918. 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


per cent of the old scale, but nevertheless 
reports persisted that the old “go slow” 
policy remained in full force. So I de- 
termined to find out for myself. 


I HAVE never seen as many men with 
both hands in their pockets during 
working hours as I saw during a visit to 
the euorede around San Francisco bay 
in the middle of January, A. D. 1918. 

On the perforated platform on which 
the small steel frames and bars are bent 
six men were busy, three clearing up 
things and three watching them. One of 
the latter three seemed to be the foreman. 

1 counted nine men on the rough cast- 
ing destined to be the huge stern post of a 
freighter. Five of the nine were working 
with their hands; the other four seemed 
to be entertaining them with theirtongues. 
They were still engaged on this job when 
I passed by again fifteen minutes later, 
except that the blacksmiths had lost and 
the jawsmiths gained one in number. 

Around a punching machine I counted 
three ordinary workmen punching holes 
into steel plates, with four experts—hands 
in pockets—earnestly criticizing their per- 
formance. Everyother piece of machinery 
visible from the trafficlanes seemed to need 
the supervision of varying numbers of 
these experts, most of them of draft age. 


A splendid opportunity to study the 
West’s sturdy manhood en masse et en 
repos was afforded by the counters of the 
tool rooms. They seemed to be as popu- 
lar as the ticket window of a movie 
palace, except that the service was not as 
rapid. And half the population of the 
yards was either going to or coming from 
the tool rooms. On no other hypothesis 
could the immense traffic on every lane 
and runway between the piles of material 
be explained. 

But there was no danger of being swept 
off one’s feet. The various human 
streams moved with excessive delibera- 
tion. I timed one youth—of draft age— 
whom I met alongside of a just completed 
freighter, its gun platforms towering 
high above bow and stern. He was carry- 
ing a rubber hose with a brass faucet at 
one end. The hose was six feet long and 
perhaps an inch in diameter, but the 
movements of the youth indicated that 
it must weigh at least a hundred and 
fifty pounds. He returned in eleven 
minutes. I walked to the tool shed in 
two minutes. 

Behind the new shop where the big 
steel plates are punched full of holes 
stands an array of long, heavy tables. 
Traveling cranes deposit the huge plates 
on these tables, workmen cover them 
with wooden pattern frames and proceed 
to mark the location of the rivet holes 
with a light hammer and a small steel 
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punch. The labor of inserting this steel 
‘ema into a tiny hole in the pattern and 

itting it with a one-pound hammer must 
be extremely exhausting. Three out of 
every five young men—all of draft age— 
engaged in this nerve-wrecking task were 
—~ when I saw them, so tired that 
they had to sit on or lean against the 
edges of the tables. 

A workman was inscribing upon each 
punched plate the cabalistic numbers and 
symbols designating its location in the 
ship-to-be. Fle did his work with the 
brush and the paint pot with painful de- 
liberation. He labored with each num- 
ber until it was absolutely perfect. . And 
when the inscription at last was done, 
this artist painted a neat blue line all 
around the plate, framing his time-con- 
suming masterpiece, so to speak. 

Down in the material yard I watched 
three colored brethren move an angle 
bar five feet long and weighing about a 
hundred pounds. The two in front car- 
ried between them a steel rod upon which 
rested the forward end of the bar; the one 
in the rear held up his end without assist- 
ance. I watched the trio for quite a while, 
unable to make up my pane Did they 
or did they not move? At last, by watch- 
ing the distance between them and a fixed 
object, I solved the problem. Tuey pip 
MOVE! Forward they came, as steadily, 
as relentlessly, as the tide rises, and with 
just about the same speed. The only 
other gang I would care to back for the 

by prize in a race with this trio was a 
crew engaged in trundling wheelbarrows 
loaded with coal. 

Yet candor compels me to admit seeing 
one grand burst of speed. It began at 
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“The work is pretty hard, isn’t it?” I 
suggested. 

“Not as hard by a damsight as building 
houses,” he replied. ‘In times like these 
it’s me for the easy pickin’s.” 

“T suppose they drive the men pretty 
hard in the shipyards,” I ventured. 

“Drive ’em?” His tone suggested as- 
tonishment. “Say, if they wanted to get 
a day’s work out of that bunch they’d 
have to have a foreman to watch every 
man, and then they couldn’t do it. The 
only ones that ain’t loafing are the rivet- 
ers on piece-work, the fellows that knock 
out eighty or a hundred a week, and they 
don’t do all they can. Say, you go ina 
room on the inside of a hull almost any 
time and like as not you'll see six or eight 
of the straight-time riveters sitting around 
counting their money or swapping yarns. 
If the straw boss hollers at ’em, they just 
pick up and quit. There’s dozens of 
places that'll take ’em and no questions 
asked. There’s too much work nowadays 
for anybody to stand being hollered at.” 


wat is wrong with organized labor 
in the shipyards around San Fran- 
cisco bay? Are the men underpaid? 
Have they just and righteous grievances? 

In September, 1917, they were dis- 
satisfied. Their basic wage rate, em- 
bodied in an agreement with the employ- 
ers, had not been changed for two years 
In these two years their cost of living and 
their employers’ profits had gone up 
enormously. So the men struck. 

In November the Federal Wage Ad- 
justment Board, after extended hearings 
all along the Pacific Coast, settled the 
strike by granting the men an increase of 


31 per cent, making the minimum base 
wage $5.25 instead of $4 for eight hours. 


But the San Francisco Iron Trades’ 
Council was not satisfied with this award. 
From the Buffalo convention of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor three of its 
representatives went to Washington. 
There, without giving the employers a 
chance to present their side of the case, 
the Wage Adjustment Board granted the 
shipyard workers of the Pacific Coast en- 
gaged on government work an additional 
“war bonus” of 10 per cent, payable to 
every man who worked forty-eight hours 
a week, this bonus to be paid uncondi- 
tionally and irrespective of the hours 
worked per week after February 1. The 
board granted this additional pay on the 
ground that the extraordinarily high 
wages would induce mechanics to come 
from the interior to the shipyards, thus 
increasing production. 

Did the bonus accomplish the desired 
result? 


pus is what happened: in and around 
San Francisco all the metal workers 
affliated with the Iron Trades’ Council 
and not employed in the shipyards struck 
for the additional ten per cent in Decem- 
ber. They brought to a complete stand- 
still all work on airplane motors, gas en- 
gines, tractors, ship engines and other 
war contracts. Of course they got the 
ten per cent. What else could the em- 
ployers do? And they got it uncondi- 
tionally, so that the private shops were 
paying overtime based on a wage of $5.80 
per eight hours, whereas the shipyards 
were computing their overtime pay on 
the basis of only $5.25. 

The resultwas that 





four thirty, ten 
minutes clnre 
closing time, when 
everywhere tools 
were dropped and 
coats Crostnht 
forth. Before the 
echo of the whistle 
had died away, 
half the men were 
out of the gate and 
racing toward the 
street cars at a 
pace vividly con- 
trasting with the 
gait on the other 
side of the fence. 


N thecar] found 
a seat alongside 
of an intelligent 
looking chap. 
“Working over 
in the yard?” I in- 
quired innocently. 
He grinned and 
nodded. “Been at 
it a year ’n a half 
now, steady.” 
“Riveter?” 
“Hell, no! ’ma 
carpenter. Draw- 
ing down thirty- 
nine eighty a week, 
steady. Could get 
a lot more if I 
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wanted to, but no 
overtime for this 
chicken. Eight 


hours, steady, is 
enough for any 
man.” 





exceeding six hundred in an average plate. 
process must slow down. 


A shipyard is an assembling plant in which steel parts prepared elsewhere are put together. 
The speed of putting a steamer together depends principally upon the speed of the riveters. 
This illustration shows clearly the immense number of rivets that must be driven, often 
If the riveters hold back, the entire construction 





It is still far below normal speed in many Pacific Coast yards 


skilled mechanics 
left government ship 
work in order to ob- 
tain more overtime 
pay in the private 
establishments. 
Also, the metal 
workers’ unions 
throughout the in- 
terior of the Far 
West, instead of al- 
lowing their mem- 
bers to depart post- 
haste for the ship- 
ards, immediate- 
y demanded the 
same scale of pay. 
If the interior em- 
ployers want to 
continue in busi- 
ness, they will have 
to come through. 
They are already 
beginning to pay 
the higher wage so 
that the expected 
influx of skilled 
mechanics to the 
coast shipyards is 
not materializing. 
But the effect of 
the last ten per 
cent increase has 
been even worse. 
It has lifted the 
remuneration of 
the shipyard and 
metal workers to 
such heights that 
the less fortunate 
workers in other 
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lines are becoming increasingly dissatisfied. 
It is not in human nature to bless the good 
fortune which is increasing the income 
of your neighbor $50 to $75 a month 
while your own income has risen only 
$15 a month. This general discontent, 
the signs of which are plainly apparent, 
is already cutting down production and 
output in every line throughout the Far 
West. A few far-sighted employers, 
knowing the inevitable effect of discon- 
tent upon production, have met the 
situation by increasing the wage scale 
voluntarily. Unfortunately many em- 
ployers are not far-sighted or, if they are, 
they are not in a position to give increased 
wages unless all their competitors do 
likewise. Therefore production in all 
lines throughout the Far West will re- 
main below normal, there will be con- 
tinuous trouble and strikes until the 
average level of wages throughout the 
West has gone up. And this unsettled 
condition, this saiaien in output when 
it should increase to meet war-time needs, 
is directly traceable to the thoughtless, 
arbitrary action of the Wage Adjustment 
Board. 

As the result of these strikes and the 
wage board’s decisions, the wages paid 
in the navy yards at Mare Island and 
Bremerton, and in the shipyards of the 
Atlantic Coast now compare as follows: 


COMPARISON OF SHIPYARD WAGES 


Pacific Coast 

Atlantic Navy Private 

TRADE Coast Yards* Yardstf 
Acetylene Welders $4.24 $5.28 $5.80 
Boiler-makers 4.88 5.28 5.80 
Caulkers 4.72 6.48. 7G 
Drillers 3.84 4.24 4.62 
Electricians 4.88 5.28 5.80 
Machinists 4.88 5.28 5.80 
Molders 4.88 5.28 5:80 
Painters 4.16 5.04 5.50 
Pattern-makers 4.88 6.48 7.15 
Riveters 4.40 5.28 5.80 
Rivet Heaters 2.24 2.80 3.46 
Sheet Metal Workers 4.88 6.00 6.60 
Shipfitters 4.88 5.28 5.80 
Shipwrights 4.88 6.00 6.60 


*Note.—The wages enumerated under the heading 
“Navy Yards’ are the maximum rates for the best me- 
chanics. The slower and less efficient men are placed in 
two lower grades with a minimum wage of $1.04 less per 
day than the maximum used in this table. 


tNote.—The rates here quoted constitute the mini- 
mum wage any union mechanic irrespective of ability 
must receive. The navy yards pay straight wages for 
the first two hours’ overtime. The private yards pay 
time and a half. 


GENS she tablea little while, especially 
the last column. It must be a poor 
mechanic who, with overtime at time and 
a half, can’t bring home $35 to $50 at the 
end of every week. Also please remember 
that the Pacific Coast worker needs less 
fuel, less heavy clothing and underwear, 
fewer pairs of shoes, that he has a cheap 
and abundant supply of fresh vegetables 
and fruits the year around, that his rent, 
light, gas and food all cost him less than 
the snow-bound worker of the Atlantic 
Coast has to pay. 

Most assuredly the Pacific Coast metal 
workers do not receive higher wages be- 
cause it costs them more to live. If wages 
were based on the cost of living, the west- 
ern navy-yard workers would all quit the 
big plants at Mare Island and Bremerton 
to seek employment in the private ship- 
yards at higher wages. The very fact 
that they stay proves conclusively that 


the navy-yard wages are more than ample 
to take care of the increased cost of 
living. 

Yet nobody, not even the stingiest em- 
ployer, would begrudge these union me- 
chanics these very high wages if the 














Wooden ships of this type will help win the 

war, but the caulkers’ union of San Francisco 

still declines to remove the limitation it places 
on its members’ daily output 


union workers would give an honest, full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay. They 
don’t do it now. Here are a few more in- 
stances of what is going on: 

A house carpenter went to work in the 
yards. He was given the job of putting 
up brackets to support the ceiling in a 
boat approaching completion. He put up 
three brackets the first morning. At noon 
the shop steward of the union came, 
looked in and shook his head disap- 
provingly. 

“Put up all those this morning?” he 
inquired. 

‘Well, three ain’t so very much for half 
a day,” apologized the carpenter, “but 
ll do better when I get used to the 
work.” 

“Do better?” sneered the steward. 
“Say, if you put up another bracket toda 

ou ll get canned. Take a walk around, 
hae don’t forget that three is a day’s 
work.” 

Of another joiner working on the inside 
of a hull it is reported that he tore down 
in the afternoon that which he had put 
up in the morning, thus managing to 
stretch a four days’ job into seventeen. 

Circumstantial, detailed stories of riv- 
eting gangs snoozing peacefully during 
half the night shift are told by indignant 
workers. Both from the testimony of the 
men and the employers enough evidence 
has been adduced to warrant an imme- 
diate investigation of conditions by a 
technical committee of unbiased experts. 


URELY low wages cannot be blamed 

for the low output. On the contrary, 
the Pacific Coast is now going through an 
experience similar to that which befell 
England in the first year of the war when 
doubled shipyard earnings caused the 
men to work only half the usual time. 
This disturbing effect of extraordinary 
wages was recognized by the wage board 
when its members, yielding to the pres- 
sure of the unions, granted a second in- 
crease of ten per cent and made this in- 
crease a bonus payable only to men who 
worked eight hours a day. and six days a 
week. Unfortunately the increase be- 
came unconditional in February. 

If wages, hours and conditions are more 
than satisfactory, what is it that holds 
back production in these days of stress? 

Perhaps I am mistaken, but as I an- 
alyze the situation, the principal cause of 
the abnormally low output is to be found 
in the spirit and the methods of the or- 
ganized iron-workers’ leaders, a_ spirit 
which, through the radical minority in 
the rank and file, is able to permeate all 
the affected unions. 

These leaders, men like McGuire, Bur- 
ton, Flaherty, Taylor, Atwood and others, 
have for years been directing the inces- 
sant trench warfare between their unions 
and the employers. It was their work, 
with maybe a nice little political sinecure 
waiting around the next corner. They 
got paid for keeping as many union men 
as possible employed at the highest pos- 
sible wages, and to keep this maximum 
employed it was necessary that those on 
the payroll should not perform too much 
work. 

It is a fascinating and often remunera- 
tive game these union leaders are playing. 
It is the breath and the staff of their lives; 
in it they live, move and have their being. 
The union, what can be done with, for 
and through the union, fills their waking 
hours and limits their horizon. The more 
they can obtain for the union, the greater 
will be the members’ loyalty and the re- 
ward of the leaders. Therefore the big, 
close-up fact of the union overshadows 
even the bigger fact of the world war. 

Inthe organized iron trades of the Pacific 
Coast the radical leaders are in the saddle. 
They will listen to no compromise talk. 
Peace based on annexations and indem- 
nities is their motto. They have the em- 
ployers—and the country—at_ their 
mercy. It is their deliberate policy to 
keep on lifting up wages. It is also the 
deliberaes policy of the radical minority 
to go slow, to limit the output, and this 
radical minority does not hesitate to use 
threats and intimidation to enforce its 
will. Men who are willing to do their best 
are not allowed to do so. If they persist, 
they either come to grief or the business 
agent of the union sees to it that they are 
fired. 

It is only on the Pacific Coast that the 
unions in the metal trades dominate the 
field; in most of the ‘eastern industrial 
centers the “open shop” prevails and re- 
strictions of the Pacific Coast variety are 
practically unknown. To find a parallel 
case one must look to Great Britain dur- 
ing the first year of the war. 

Lloyd George ran full tilt into the 
elaborate structure of rules and regula- 
tions, all designed to keep the maximum 
number of union men employed, when 
the frantic call for more shells, more 

(Continued on page 71) 








How W ings Are Grown 


The Air Rookie's Life is Saved Many Times by the Drill He 
Receives on the Solid Ground 


HEN they took me from the 
cadet school of the British 
Royal Flying Corps and put 
me into the shop, I became 
exceedingly impatient. I had enlisted to 
fly, not to study mechanics. In the good 
old United States I had driven auto- 
mobiles and taken flying lessons without 
bothering my head very much about the 
things that made the wheels go ‘round. 
Therefore I resented the endless days in 
the machine shop, working from daylight 
till dark with greasy motors until my 
dreams were filled with valve clearances, 
compression data and similar “truck”, 
as I contemptuously called the technical 
instruction crammed down my throat. 

But I changed my mind concerning the 
value of this instruction in a hurry. 
What was left of me would be lying be- 
neath a small white cross and six feet of 
green English lawn by this time if the 
working parts of an airplane motor had 
not been my daily diet 
for months. A_ black 
London fog taught me 
the value of this thor- 
ough technical instruc- 
tion. 

It was one of those 
days that are so com- 
mon in England, when 
sudden snow - squalls 
come for a few minutes. 
Masses of heavy clouds 
would make it almost 
as dark as night and the 
next minute it would be 
bright again. 

This particular day I 
was detailed to fly a 
certain type of machine 
from one airdrome to 
another about fifteen 
miles distant. In order 
to get from one to the 
other, I had to pass 
directly overa congested 
corner of London. The 
wind was in my favor 
and I figured that it 
would only be a matter 
of ten minutes or so 
to make the trip. I 
awaited my chance and 
when it was bright and 
clear I decided to go. 
I had attained an alti- 
tude of about three 
thousand feet and was 
merrily on my way, 
when I suddenly be- 
came enveloped in one 
of these dark cloud 
masses. The whole 
atmosphere grew dark 
orange, gray, and then 





By Phillips Dwight Rader 


Photographs copyrighted by International Film 
Service. Passed by the Censor 


keepingitsteadied. My first instinct was 
to drop to a lower altitude in order to get 
beneath these clouds. 

I throttled my engine and glided lower 
and lower. My barograph only registered 
1000 feet and still i could not see the 

round. Still lower I went, and the lower 
i got the rougher the air seemed to be. 
I was swirled around and around by 
powerful currents, and still could not see 
the ground. Suddenly a slight rift 


opened beneath me and I saw what I 
was looking for but not what I expected. 
Instead of good smooth fields, I dimly 
saw an endless maze of chimneys, houses 
and streets. I had lost all sense of direc- 
tion and, not having a compass, did not 
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know where I was going. I did know I 
was over the city of London, and not a 
chance of a landing place! To attempt a 
landing meant plowing through some- 
body’s roof at the rate of sixty miles per 
hour. I had to keep going until I found 
a landing place or drape my bones over 
a London chimney. 

After one startled look at the menace 
underneath I started to climb at the 
steepest angle of which the machine was 
capable. To add to my joy it began to 
snow. The snow stuck to my goggles and 
the cloud grew so dense that i could not 
see a thing in any direction. Driving up- 
ward and onward through the black in- 
ferno I prayed for a patch of friendly 
blue sky, but none came. Instead, the 
roaring of the engine suddenly changed 
into a series of disconnected, crackling 
explosions, the motor began to stutter 
and the propeller slowed down terribly. 
Once it almost stopped, the plane began 
to lose altitude and my 
heart leaped into my 
mouth when the roar be- 
gan again. But it did 
not last. Once more 
the engine almost 
stopped and the climb 
changed into a descent. 
Steadily going toward 
the chimneys, like Santa 
Clauson Christmas Eve, 
I racked my brains fran- 
tically to find out what 
could be the matter with 
the lagging motor. 

I eliminated ignition 
or magneto troubles be- 
cause they would have 
cut out the motor en- 
tirely. Neither could 
the fault be with the 
ay plugs because 
then the engine would 
miss instead of lagging. 
So the trouble must 
arise in the carburetion 
system. 





struction of this type of 
motor, the cause oF the 
lagging flashed upon me 
instantly. The choke 
wire! I teaches down 
and felt for it. Sure 
enough it was the 
choke wire. It had be- 
come fouled with the 
throttle control and, 
when I lost my head in 
the cloud and had shut 
off in order to glide 
down, I had accidentally 
pulled both throttle and 
choke wire. I reached 








inky black. The plane 
itself was beginning to 
buck like a bronco, and 
I had great difficulty in 
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Plenty of good hard drill in the machine shops, until the air rookie is able to take 
down and put together the various makes while blindfolded, 


must precede the actual spreading of his wings 


down and pushed it open 
again. No symphony 
orchestra, no, not even 
the finest jazz band in 


Remembering the con- 
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How Wings Are Grown: Phillips Dwight Rader 








At first glance this looks like a rookery of white pelicans in the Klamath country of Oregon. 
Perfect physical condition is even more necessary for him who flies than for him who marches 


calisthenic drill. 


San Francisco, ever produced sounds 
that were as welcome to my ear as the 
full- powered roar of the engine as 
it vouaend its full supply of gas again. 
In another minute I would have i. 
beyond motor and all other oe 
Now, thanks to the thorough drill 1 
motor mechanics, I was streaking Sa 
ward and away from the inhospitable 
London chimneys, hunting the limits of 
the snow cloud with the engine singing 
sweetly. It was along hunt. Instead of 
finishing the flight in ten minutes, I was 
in the air an hour and forty minutes, 
and I finally landed more than sixty 
miles from my starting point. 
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To begin with, the civilian student in 
England must go through a hard and 
thorough course at a cadet school. Here 
he is taught military laws and regulations, 
formation of troops in various armies, 
interior economy and squadron formation. 
He gets plenty of good hard drill under 
seasoned old British drill sergeants. Also 
he has to learn the various machine guns 
used. He must be able to take down and 

ut together all the different makes while 

lindfolded. This course lasts two months, 
and if the candidate is successful enough 
to pass his examinations he is then sent to 

= ee corps training-school, where the 
bulk of his groundwork is taught. 


ry 


These aviation cadets are going through 


Here the real hard work begins. He 
enters a shop in which all the latest type 
airplane engines are seen, either in the 
complete state or partly torn down. On 
the wall are huge charts showing cross- 
sections of these same engines, and in 
some cases working models are used. 
This phase is particularly difficult if the 
cadet is not mechanically inclined. 
In my estimation it is the most important 
phase of the work outside of actual 
flying. 

Before leaving the engine shops, the 
cadet must know how to “time” for both 

valve and ignition all the engines he has 
sraidiea. He should be able to tell the 
exact clearance of the 
valves, describe the oil- 





AM telling this expe- 

rience to demonstrate 
that the preliminary 
instruction given mili- 
tary aviatorsin England 
is well considered in all 
its phases and that the 
flying apprentice, 
whether British or 
American, will do well 
to work hard. to master 
the various courses. It 
is hard to force oneself 
to study things that 
seem to have no connec- 
tion with flying, but 
there’s a reason forevery 
subject and a thorough 
knowledge of every 
course will not only i in- 
crease the aviator’s ef- 
ficency but may save 
his life as it did mine. 





result of getting lost in the air. 








An airplane nose-downward on the field. A forced landing is eventually the 


important course for the air cadet 


Map-reading is thus a very 


ing systems, know the 
weight and be able to 
tell exactly what metal 
each part is made of. 
He should also know 
how many revolutions 
it turns up in a minute, 
and also the thrust it 
develops. In case of a 
rotary motor, he should 
be able to describe each 
separate function of the 
engine, and know how 
to order spare parts. 
The cader' is next put 
through a course in rig- 
ging. He is taught how 
to set up and take 
down the prevalent 
types of airplanes. He 
must know the strains, 
stresses and lift of every 
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plane; what they are made out of, and why 
certain materials are used. He is also 
taught the stagger dihedral and stability 
of the airplanes. Photography plays an 
important part in the cadet’s training. 
Aerial photography is entirely different 
from ground photography, and special 
lenses and color filters are used. Some 
airplane cameras are aimed in the same 
manner as a gun, and the plate is exposed 
by pulling a trigger. Others are fixed in 
the bottom of the body or fuselage, and 
point down vertically. 

Map-reading and artillery observation 
with models come next. An aerial map 
is a very complete one and is made to 
resemble the ground over which the avia- 
tor is flying. If a pilot cannot read his 
maps correctly and accu- 
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some, seeing strange fields underneath 
and not having a known place to land. 
I frankly admit I was nervous and kept 
looking about me to see if everything was 
all right. Higher and higher I mounted 
and now the road on the crest of the ridge 
looked like a little white ribbon. The 
ridge itself seemed very flat. I flew and 
flew what seemed to me to be hours 
before the village hove in sight, where I 
turned to the left. As a matter of fact 
I was only on my way about twenty 
minutes. 

I now altered my course according to 
directions, flew on for a few minutes and 





underneath me, was the dear old oval 
track with its cluster of sheds in the 
center and a few planes on the ground. 

I shouted with joy, shut off my engine 


and spiraled down. Believe me, I gave 
a sigh of relief when my wheels touched 
the ground. Later in the day I flew 
back to my home airdrome with no 
trouble at all. 

After the cadet has been crammed with 
various lines of assorted knowledge until 
he feels like a Christmas goose in the 
process of stuffing, he is finally allowed 
to leave the ground and take to the air 
to make use of this knowledge. Of course 





strained my eyes for a glimpse of the 
track. No track appeared and the fur- 


he does not go alone. The Royal Flying 
Corps has special airplanes, rather slow 


ther I went the more scared I got, as I machines and equipped with double 


controls, in which teacher 





rately he is almost useless 
for bombing raids and long 
reconnaissance work. It is 
very easy to get lost in the 
air. To get lost over enemy 
territory eventually means a 
forced landing there, entail- 
ing the loss of a perfectly 
good machine and its per- 
sonnel. Needless to say, 
this is a very costly experi- 
ment for the flying corps. 
The system taught in 
map-reading is to fly from 
oint to point. If a man 
a to fly, say from New 
York to tl: Sat Rhode 
Island, he. would be foolish 
to attempt to fly in astraight 
line between the two points. 
If the wind was blowing 
sideways to his course it 
would not be long before he 
would be swept off the 
course entirely. This is the 
way he is taught to do it. 
He would have his map put 
on a roll in the cockpit and 
would lay his path from 
point to point. That is, he 
would fly first say, to New 
Rochelle; from New Rochelle 
he would fly to Bridgeport; 
from Bridgeport to i 
London and then jump from 
New London to Providence. 
In making the trip in steps 
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and pupil take their exercise. 
On the first trip under the 
English system the pupil 
merely enjoys himself. fe 
goes off on a joy ride and is 
told to look around so as to _ 
accustom himself to the sen- 
sation of flying. Some of 
the British instructors on 
this initial flight go through 
their entire bag of air tricks 
for the benefit of the novice. 
They dive, bank, roll, stall 
the machine continually 
until the apprentice, having 
turned green around the gills 
in the beginning, loses his 
fear. This process, they 
claim, tends to give the 
pupil confidence both in the 
machine and the instructor. 
On the second trip the 
pupil is told to place his 
hands lightly on the controls 
and to observe carefully the 
results obtained by the 
teacher in working the con- 
trols. This continues for 
several short lessons, the 
pupil assuming more and 
more control as he improves. 
Finally he is able to hold a 
fairly straight course, follow- 
ing this with simple turns 
from right to left and back 
again. Then starts the 
really important phase of 








(without landing) the pilot 
knows exactly where he is at 
all times and does not get 
lost. My first cross-country 
trip was really a very simple 
one, but it had its terrors just the same, 
for as yet I was weak on map-reading. 


es order to qualify,I had to fly to Brook- 
lands race-track from a point thirty 
miles away. It was a beaten aerial track 
for new students, and one that was hard 
to lose. First, I had to follow a ridge of 
hills called the “Hog’s Back,” for a dis- 
tance of about eighteen miles, then alter 
my course to the left about thirty degrees 
and fly for a period of about ten minutes, 
when one should be able to see the race- 
track in the distance. The day I made 
this trip it was warm and slightly hazy. 
The machine I used was a big Maurice 
Farman biplane with a seventy-horse- 
power Renault engine in it. I started off, 
made a circuit of the field to gain alti- 
tude and headed over the ridge at about 
a thousand feet. As I drew further and 
further away I began to feel pretty lone- 





Aviator's graves with garlanded airplane-propellers mounted above 
them. Better the drudgery of mechanical drill than such 
flowers in memory of a misunderstood machine! 


knew I must be lost. I thought once or 
twice of turning back, but stuck bravely 
on my course. Still Brooklands was 
unseen! It seemed funny that I could 
miss it, as the track is cement and two 
and three-quarters miles in circumfer- 
ence. One could not wish for a better 
landmark. The old “bus” hummed 
steadily on, in good steady air, and I 
began to wonder whether it was advisable 
for me to attempt a landing and inquire 
my way. I decided to turn around and 
find the ridge again, then I knew I could 
at least pick out my way back home. 
To go back home meant failure on my 
first cross-country flight and_ ridicule 
from the bunch. However, I figured I 
I could stand that better than a smashed 
machine, so I swung directly around and 
started back. I don’t know what it was, 
but something attracted my attention 
below. I looked down and there, almost 





training. This is landing. 
Landing practice consists 
of making circuits of the field, 
shutting off, landing and 
starting off again. This 
teaches the pupil three things, namely: to 
be able to leave the ground properly, to 
glide properly and to land properly. It 
teaches him the judgment of distance, the 
maximum climbing and the safe gliding 
angle of the machine. It also teaches him 
to know when to “flatten out” prior to 
touching the ground, and how to hold the 
machine on the ground once he gets there. 


Wet he is taught accuracy in land- 
ing, and practices landing near a set 
mark. This accomplished, he is ready for 
his first solo-flight. The first flight in the 
air alone is a nerve-racking proposition, 
not only to the victim who takes it but 
to the instructor as well. Once a man 
leaves the ground in an airplane alone, 
he is beyond all human aid. Nobody 
can tell him what to do, or how to do it, 
and it is up to him to bring himself 
(Continued on page 72) 
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The Story of an Irresistible Love 


AYWARD’S party came out 

from the East. They rode in a 

private car and they looked at 

the Southwest Plains with round 
eyes. There is no manner of use in de- 
scribing them at length for they have little 
to do with what followed save as a back- 
ground for the gleaming high-lights of 
Bryce Hayward herself. She was “4 
ward’s sister, and if the young C. E., 
sent by the Reclamation Service to do 
some estimating among its sand and 
cactus, was brilliant, she was a search- 
light. Boston had turned her out and it 
had done its best. She could write four 
letters after her name and prove them. 
She was joint-heir with her brother to her 
father’s fortune and she knew a lot of 
things. 

She was twenty-eight years old, stood 
five feet six, weighed one hundred and 
sixty pounds—all hard flesh without 
a superfluous ounce—and she was a shin- 
ing blond. Her hair was the color of 
river sand when the late sun hits it and 
her eyes were the brilliant china blue 
of the early morning sky in summer. 
They were magnetic eyes, too, for they 
sparkled continually with the exuberant 
life that bubbled up in her. 

Learning and achievement had only 
sharpened her zest of the earth and its 
bounties, broadened her path. So she 
hung out of the car windows and stood 
on the observation platform as long as 
there was light on those wonderful days 
while they hurtled into the sunset and 
wondered what they would find at the 
journey’s end. The three other women 
of the party were long since drained of 
enthusiasm and read innumerable maga- 
zines. 

Hayward and Carrington were always 
discussing the Reclamation Service, so 
she had plenty of time to study the wide 
land in its marvelous evening colors and 
to open her receptive soul thereto. Ata 
flat little town, white and square in its 
eternal adobe, the private car was side- 
tracked and left one high noon when 
the sun beat down like a furnace blast 





Avtsor’s Note:—I am indebted for a deal of the folk- 
lore’in this story to George Wharton James and to Cosmos 
Mindeleff in 17th Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology. 
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and all the winds seemed to have died 
with the cessation of motion. 

“Mercy!” panted Arline, Hayward’s 
languid, brown-haired wife, “we'll die in 
this heat! Let’s go away at once, Hal!” 

But the man Chel and patted her 
hand while he shook his head. 

He was built of the conqueror’s stuff 
and saw visions. 

“Three weeks here—and in yonder.” 

He nodded toward the north where the 
land seemed to spread away into infini- 
tude and finally rise in vague shadowy 
lifts of rose and lavender mystery. 

“‘We go by rig and then by saddle and 
who knows what we'll find in there?” 

But the woman shuddered and frowned. 

Bryce, who was listening, smiled. 

“Adventure, perhaps,” she said; “who 
knows?” 

“Adventure is barred for you, Sis,” 
laughed her brother. “You are too near 
married to Lysurgus Ranmore to be 
hoping for adventure.” 

And he picked up her hand and looked 
at the blue-white solitaire, hard and 
handsome in the white heat, that shone 
on the heart finger. 

But Bryce Hayward looked for ad- 
venture just the same and she was due 
to find it. 


Four days later the sun went down 
across the illimitable land and picked 
her out in soft relief where she stood by 
the flap of a tent and worshiped at the 
desert’s shrine. 

Browsing on the gray, low bush that 
sparingly covered the arid earth were the 
ponies and pack-horses that had brought 
the party into this lonesome land. A tiny 
spiral of smoke, straight as a lance and 
palely beautiful, rose far up to the wait- 
ing turquoise sky from the cooking fire 
where the Mexican presided. Before her 
spread out that most charming and 
mysterious region, the Navajo country. 
Gray as a nun and as passionless, it 
stretched away to the south and west and 


east, patient, hopeless, wistful, waiting 
with infinite quiet for the rain that never 
came. Its herbage was scant and dwarfed, 
it surface was powdered by the suns of 
uncounted centuries, its cuts and blind 
arroyos were dry as dust and death. 
There were skeletons upon it and great 
black birds drifted high above it in the 
trailless skies. 

And yet it had a voice, was insidiously 
articulate. It had beauty that charmed 
the heart beholding. Its immeasur- 
able distances awed the eye, its profound 
silence stilled the pulse. As the sun 
descended, great waves of lighted color 
began to spread ‘along the open stretches, 
to wash into the cups and depressions, to 
break against the vague breastworks of 
hills at the north. 

“Beautiful!” whispered Bryce Hay- 
ward to herself; “‘transcendantly lovely!” 

For a long time she stood by the tent 
door and gazed at the miracle of twilight 
on the desert and her bright blue eyes 
darkened with a certain excitement of the 
soul. She wondered what effect the spec- 
tacle would have had on the three women 
reading their magazines and lounging in 
their de lux quarters in the side-tracked 
car back at the adobe town,—for at the 
last moment all three had failed. Not 
one could be induced to tempt the wilder- 
ness of sand and sun and the girl was 
secretly glad. She had never ceased to 
mourn her brother’s loss to her in marriage, 
for they had been good chums. Now she 
looked forward to what of his society 
could be spared from his absorbing work 
with pleasure. Once again there would 
be those free chats of all the things under 
heaven which used to hold them talking 
like a couple of college friends far into 
the night sometimes. She knew that Hal 
would be very busy and that he would be 
with Carrington most of the time, but 
there would be the evenings—and a 
campfire! Not much of a fire to be sure 
in this desert where the material was a 
bagatelle, but where there is a spiral of 
smoke, there are confidences and long 
excursions into the future, with dreamy 
windings into the past as well, and she 
was happy. 

She heard Hayward humming a gay 
old boating tune that they had sung once 
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on a northern river where the twilight 
fell on pine trees and rushing white 
water and a beached canoe, while a great 
fire leaped on the shingle. Her full lips 
curled softly at the picture it evoked and 
then there came an exclamation. 
“Coming at last, Carrington,” cried 
her brother, “our bunch of guides.” 
Bryce turned her body against the 
tent pole, her arms still folded across her 
breast, and looked to where he pointed 
toward the northeast. Out of the purple 
haze three Indians rode down upon them 
as if they came from a dream. The 
westering sun turned their dark faces 
into copper, lent them a strange majesty 
as they trotted forward on their shaggy 
little horses. They were Navajos and 
two of them were old, their faces carved 
by the suns and winds of many seasons, 
the silent mystery of the desert in their 
night-black eyes. The third was young. 
He rode a little in advance and there 
was the grace of swaying grasses in his 


body. 

He wore a dark blue flannel shirt, open 
at the throat, khaki trousers, bound at the 
knee by the loose native leggins, and 
moccasins. A smooth white band, stand- 
ing out in bold relief, encircled his head 
and held flat the thick black hair cropped 
sharply around below the ears. 

He seemed a figure from the story books 
of childhood and Bryce Hayward studied 
him with wide eyes. She could imagine 
what a picture he must be in his holiday 
dress of velvet shirt and necklace of heavy 
silver. Her brother went forward to 
meet the strangers where they stopped 
at a respectful distance and the young 
man spoke in English, very softly but 
with a perfect assurance. 

A little parley followed and presently, 
when all had been satisfactorily arranged, 
the newcomers rode off a little way, dis- 
mounted and made their camp. 

“Now we're fixed, Sis,” smiled Hay- 
ward; “those two ancients are the best 
guides in the country—know every hid- 
den cup and valley in this forsaken wilder- 
ness, they say—and the young one is a 
good interpreter, besides being a hunter 
of renown. All this | got from Cleth- 
waite, the marshal back in town, before 
I engaged them to meet us here.” 

The Mexican cook called supper and 
soon the wondrous twilight faded and 
a soft black darkness, sown with a 
million stars, came down on the desert. 
The heat of the day lent itself still to the 
earth and made a dreamy atmosphere 
that pulled at the heart like hands. 


RYCE satin her tent doorwhile the two 

men lounged close and they talked, 
veritably “tof shoes and ships and sealing 
wax, and cabbages and kings,” while 
over beside their thin greasewood fire 
the Indians sat like statues and smoked 
in utter silence. Dawn found the little 
party moving, its scant sufficient duffle 
deftly packed on the horses, the two 
Navajos riding ahead at a little trot, the 
interpreter next, Bryce following, the 
men flanking her, while the cook and the 
pack animals brought up the rear. All 
that day they went forward into an en- 
chanted country. Toward the north 
they went and ever the land sloped up- 
ward toward the rugged hills that stood 
to bound the desert there. At night they 
made a camp on a crested rise where the 
winds of centuries had swept the ancient 
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white dust from the rock beneath and 
there was neither growth nor water. 

“Hal,” said the girl as they dismounted, 
“what will the horses do? We have water 
in the casks but not enough for them.” 

As she spoke the young Navajo an- 
swered at her shoulder while his brown 
hand reached for her bridle. 

“Plenty water,” he said. 

She turned quickly and looked: into 
his face. She felt an odd shock at the 
direct black gaze that met hers. There 
was, apparently, no pupil to those soft, 
dark eyes, for hi iris was coal black, too. 

She gave over the rein and went stiffly 
to where Hayward set up the tents, but 
she looked after the Indian as he trotted 
away with the string of horses, all of 
which, after their tedious day of sun and 
sand, went most willingly, as if they, too, 
knew where was this mysterious water. 

An hour later they came shuffling back 
through the beautiful twilight, their sides 
full and their patient faces content. 

After the evening meal Bryce went over 
to where the Indians rested at their fire. 

“Where,” she said straightly to the 
interpreter, “did you find that water and 
how did you know it was there?” 

He ‘wi ee up at her and then rose and 
stood while he answered. 

“How,” he said softly, “do you know 
what the printed line says? By the 
letter-signs. I know by the earth-signs 
—the horses knew by the wind-signs.” 

“Good,” said Bryce, smiling. 

The next day the way led into a myste- 
rious region. The desert lay behind. The 
level floor had given place to steep up- 
ward slants that dropped and‘ again 
sloped upward, to debouch into a coun- 
try of great sandstone cliffs, eroded by the 
elements into rugged pinnacles and 
fissures at whose feet lay huge masses 
of detached and fallen rock. Pretty 
valleys stretched between while juniper 
and pinion grew in abundance. 

Far on the distant edge of the world 
real mountains shouldered into the 
heavens and one wondered in amaze what 
had become of the sagebrush and grease- 
wood of yesterday. For three days they 
penetrated this fairyland of lost uptilted 
meadows between the sandstone walls 
and always the enchantment grew. 
Always down in the woman’s heart there 
was a fear for water—and always the 
Navajo found it. 

Hayward and Carrington were busy 
with notes and instruments and many 
an hour the cavalcade waited while they, 
with one or the other of the Indians, 
made little detours into the fastnesses. 
Bryce was a good camper and never 
objected to anything. There was only 
one thing which she mentioned to Hal— 
she didn’t like the Mexican cook and 
asked that he leave one of the Navajos 
always with her. After that whenever 
she was to be alone, on trail or in camp, 
for any time at all Hayward detailed 
the young interpreter to keep her guard. 
This because the other two were the 
official guides and could not well be 
spared 

So it came about that the girl, some- 
times at her tent door in some painted 
valley, sometimes sitting her horse at a 
clif’s edge where the world dropped 
away and the winey airs set the blood 
to flowing in her fair cheeks, fell to hold- 
ing long desultory conversations with the 
Indian. 


Once she asked him, “What is your 
name?” and he answered “You could not 
speak it but I am called by my people 
Black Eagle.” 

“And these others? Who are they?” 

“The one of the scarred cheek, him we 
call the Fighter. The other is Chuska, 
the White Spruce, for in his youth he was 
very handsome.” 

“And you,” said Bryce, “how is it that 
you speak such excellent English, while 
they seem scarcely to know a word of it.” 

“They are old,” said Black Eagle 
quietly. 

“T see,” answered the woman and fell 
to musing on the times and the pathos of 
the vanishing race. 

“You are young and there are oppor- 
tunities now, while they lived in another 
time?” she hazarded. 

“Chuska is a shaman,” said Black 
Eagle; “he is much traveled, for he has 
sung at the blessing of many hogans. 
He knows much.” 

Bryce looked closely at the youth and 
probed a little further but he said no 
more. Indeed he shut his lips and sat in 
silence for so long that she fancied that 
he was condemning himself for thus 
speaking of sacred things to a white 
woman. 


IN a tiny valley, lost between the eter- 
nal sandstone walls, lush with verdure 
and watered by crystal springs, the party 
pitched camp. 

“Sis,” said Hayward, “will you be afraid 
to keep camp a day or so while we go 
back among the hills? You can have 
Black Eagle and I’ll leave you my rifle 
and there are several late books in the 
packs.” 

“Sure I won’t,” said the girl slangily. 
“T’ll love it. Regular pioneer situation.” 

So Carrington and Hayward took the 
guides and several horses and struck into 
the lone wilderness and all the world she 
had ever known fell away from the 
woman, leaving her in the heart of the 
primitive. 

She watched the sun come over the 
red rim of the bulwarks at the east and 
send its wash of golden light slipping 
down the opposite face of the rock and 
she knew that she had never beheld any- 
thing so subtly entrancing. The Mexican 
cook went languidly about his work and 
off a little way Black Eagle hobbled the 
horses and set them to graze. She 
noticed idly the slim grace of his body, 
its suggestion of iron strength. When he 
had finished with the horses that morning 
he came back and stood before her. 

“What will you do today?” he asked. 
“What will you have me do?” 

“T’ll go exploring,” she said decisively; 
“there should be many a beauty-spot in 
this paradise.” She turned into the tent 
and picked up her camera and the rifle. 

She wore a short-skirted khaki outing 
suit and stout boots laced to the knee. 
Usually she covered her head with a man’s 
sombrero but this day she had no taste 
for it. 

“This sun is too glorious,” she told 
herself. “I do not want it.” 

But the Indian, watching, picked up 
the hat. 

“Good now,” he said, “afterwhile not 
so good. The heat intensifies in these 
valleys about noon.” 

Bryce turned swiftly and looked at him. 

“Black Eagle,” she said as they 
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“While he chanted the woman looked up at him. His face, clear-cut against the sky, was like a cameo. “A mysterious type,” she 
thought, “a perfect blend of the past and present “ 
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walked away, “where did you learn 
English?” 

or the first time she saw a smile break 
over his face, drawing his lips from fine 
white teeth. 

“Me no speak um,” he said in a ceep 
guttural, at vast variance to his usual 
soft voice, and she could get no more out 
of him. 


§ pew valley was several miles long, 
tapering gently to a northern point, 
and they went west tothe wall and followed 
it up. Straight as a plumb-line the vast 
face rose up to another world that was 
suggested by the spruce trees leaning on 
its rim. 
The elements had carved it into a 
thousand corruscations, huge spires and 
pinnacles stood ready to shelve and 
— at a touch. 
ith awe the white woman looked up 
at it. The Indian stood silent at her heels 
and watched her. 

“Marvelous,” she said once aloud, 
“how little we know of our glories, we of 
the cities!” 

“Marvelous!” said the Navajo, “color 
of the west, bright gold.” 

“What?” she asked, but he shook his 
head. 

They threaded among the rotten rock 
at the cliff’s foot, went through groves of 
pinion where the sunlight Gleered and the 
woman stopped to exclaim at the beauty 
of light, and presently they drew into the 
sa where the valley narrowed and the 

rowning walls met at a sharp defile. 
Here there was the sound of water and 
Bryce went eagerly forward. 

A tiny stream came out of the defile to 
fall musically into a basin as round as a 
dollar and cut from the solid, shining 
rock itself. 

Two tall poplars stood beside the pool 
and Black Eagle, putting down the 
camera which. he had carried while he 
let her keep the heavy rifle, gathered a 
handful of leaves, deftly laced them to- 
gether with a little thorn that grew 
near and offered her a cup which, for 
sweetness and coldness, might not have 
been surpassed in the world. 

As he knelt on the basin’s rim and held 
it up the girl snatched the camera and 
snapped it. 

“You made a picture, Black Eagle,” 
she said laughing. “Glory! What a 
picture!” and for a moment she stood 
smiling down at him while she studied 
his dark face with the black, upturned 
eyes beneath the white band, the thick 
black hair, the chiseled throat rising from 
the open neck of the blue shirt, the lean, 
bent body of him which bore so subtly 
the look of a panther in its suppleness and 
strength. 

At the moment she was utterly un- 
conscious of his humanity. She saw only 
his romance, his picturesqueness. He 
belonged to the sandstone walls, the sun 
and the silence, the hidden valleys and the 
desert. 

Her gaze, detached and impersonal, 
rested upon his eyes. 

For a long moment she stood so. Then 
suddenly a chill swept her from head to 
foot. She came back: from the abstract 
ywith a shock, for she found those eyes 

suddenly melting soft and beautiful. 
Under her changed expression they 


dropped to the water and he set down the 
cup from which she had drunk, while he 
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bent swiftiy and laid his face to the sur- 
face of the pool after the ancient fashion 
of his kind. 

“This is the Place of Silver Water,” 
he told her, rising, “my people have known 
it for many years but few ever come here.” 

“Why ibe 

“Because it once belonged to the Thun- 
der God and he was jealous of it.” 

Bryce shut her lips and looked at him. 

“Do you believe that?” she asked. 

“T am a Navajo,” he replied. 

It was far past noon when they returned 
to the camp and the cook was in an evil 
temper. ryce, unused to tramping, 
was very tired and lay for several hours 
in her tent, thinking over the beauty of 
the hidden valley and the Place of 
Silver Water. ith the vision of the 
spring came again the memory of the 
Indian’s eyes and she frowned. 

When ‘ie sun went behind the great 
wall at the west, filling the cup of the 
valley with mauve and purple light, she 
came out to drink the aan tea and 
eat the spicy concoctions that Manuel 
served on the little folding table. After- 
ward she spread a blanket by the spiral 
fire and sat with her knees in her arms, 
drinking in the wonder of the evening. 
Black Eagle tended the horses and pres- 
ently came swinging gracefully up to 
stand with folded arms and look at her 
across the flame. 

“Sit down,” she commanded, “and tell 
me of this land and its peoples.” 

Obediently he sat down, his moccasined 
feet folded under him. 

“There are few people in it,” he said, 
“every year there are fewer. The hogans 
are scattered far in the desert. he 
flocks are better but the deer and ante- 
lope are thinned, like my people.” 

“Hogan?” asked the girl. 

“House. Navajo house.” 

“Where are they? Why have we seen 
none?” 

Black Eagle smiled. 

“Five times while you came over the 
desert to meet us you passed within 
arrow’s flight of one.” 

“Where?” 

“Hidden in the arroyos. My people 
are shy and they build far to themselves. 
They hide like the prairie birds.” 

“te isa beautiful land, Black Eagle,” she 
said dreamily, “‘and touches the heart.” 

“You like it?” asked the Navajo. 

“Very well.” 

For a long time they sat in silence 
while the purple light died into a soft 
gray dusk that hushed the voice and set 
afloat primeval dreams. 

“Tell me of the hogans,” said Bryce 
presently, “what are they like?” 


“‘Nothing—to you,” said the Indian, 
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try. In one room of your houses could be 
put many hogans. Your floors are soft to 
the foot. Ours are Hard Earth. You have 
doors that swing without noise, that have 
locks. We have but a blanket hung to 
the east.” 

He shook his head and fell silent, and 
again she felt the shyness that guarded its 
secrets from the alien, though he looked 
at her across the little fire with a wistful 
softness. 

“Tell me,” she said again, commanding. 
And again, as if a dog obeyed its master, 
Black Eagle spoke. 


“There must bea clear path to the East 
where the God of Sunrise lives. Five 
timbers there must be for the house itself, 
strong, good timbers with healthy bark, 
two of perfect straightness for the door- 
way, the others forked. Over these go the 
covering, bark and other stuffs, to be 
heaped at last with earth. There is a 
smoke hole. Finished, it is hogan nijont, 
Beautiful House.” 

“Ts that all?” probed the girl. “Speak 
further.” 

“You have ‘house-warming’,” he con- 
tinued, but she stopped him. 

“Tell me now,” she said, “where did 
you get that word?” 

But he went smoothly on as if she had 
not spoken. 

“We have it, too. When the hogan is 
made all friends come in to help. When 
it is done the Navajo blesses it with meal, 
thus. To the standing timbers the 
meal is given, white meal which is best, 
to the south doorway timber, south, 
west, north and north doorway pole. 
To all the whole house is it given, this 
blessing of plenty. And this is the word 
of the , at ie 

May it be delightful, my house; 

From my head may it be delightful; 

To my feet may it be delightful; 

Where I lie may it be delightful; 

All above me may it be delightful; 

All around me may it be delightful. 


To the Fire it is given thus: 
May it be delightful and well, my fire. 


And to the Place of the Smoke: 


May it be delightful, Sun, my mother’s 
ancestor, for this gift; 

May it be delightful as I walk around my 
house. 


And to the Doorway, where all blessings 
come and go, thus: 
May it be delightful, this road of light. 


H:é spoke in a ringing voice that was 
yet soft as the re about and did not 
carry even so far as the poplar tree where 
the Mexican smoked in the darkness. 
Bryce held the breath in her throat, 
waiting, but he did not finish. 

He was silent a long time and pres- 
ently arose to stand above the dying fire. 

“Tt is night,” he said, “and if we walk 
again tomorrow you must sleep.” He 
stepped out into the shadows and the 
girl sat silent under the spell of this 
glimpse into the hidden things of a desert 
people. She fzit a strange sense of shame, 
as if she had lifted, uninvited, the curtain 
before a shrine. Had she not forced him 
to speak? And yet he need not have 
spoken. He could have refused. But she 
recalled that he had never yet refused 
her anything. He obeyed her slightest 
word with an embarrassing gravity. He 
was a strange creature, this tall, Bog 
muscled youth in his abundant and 
superb health. 

As she rose to turn into her tent he 
came quietly out of the shadows and 
handed her a little pail of sweet water 
from one of the springs—and her rifle. 

“Thanks,” she said, “but why the rifle?” 

“You might feel—safer,” said Black 
Eagle, looking at her out of the dusk. 
Strange, indeed, this savage who offered 
her a rifle like a white man that she might 
feel—safer. 

She stared into her tiny mirror, .un- 
seeing, studying the problem. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Vingie E. Roe 
By Herself 


HERE isn’t much to tell about 

me. I’m a mighty simple person. 

Was born in a little town in 

Kansas — Oxford, I believe— 
some — years ago. 

(You'll laugh at that evasion, but you 
certainly don’t want a woman to say 
when, do you?) 

My father, Dr. Maurice P. Roe, and 
my. mother Clara C., moved to Okla- 
homa when I was just beginning to 
recognize my kinship to dogs and 
horses. 

Wise and loving and indulgent parents, 
they bought me a pony and a spaniel pup 
pa foes me loose with thorough con- 
fidence that I would come to no harm. 
The prairie came up to the town door- 
yards in those days and it was the fringe 
of Paradise. I tied youthful knots in it 
then and have hung on to it thereby 
ever since. I think I drew the open coun- 
try into my system in those free years. 
I went as far as I could in a day and get 
back by night. I nearly went down in the 
quicksand of the Cimarron once and I 
knew the plains for miles around. 

As I grew older I began to like people 
intensely and our house was a stamping 
goat for the youngsters of both sexes. 

ere again my parents gave me a free 
rein, allowing me to pick my associates 
and backing me up in this matter of open 
house themselves. Result—I think I 
had the most perfectly glorious girlhood 
that a girl ever experienced. I was a tom- 
boy and an enthusiastic Methodist at the 
same time. Many a reluctant youth did 
I dragoon to Epworth League in those 
days. And along about that time I began 
to feel the urge to write—poems, not 
prose. I rode a white mustang, a glorious 
wonder of a horse whose like | have seen 
but few times in my life, and whose coun- 
terpart I’ll never back again, I know. 

That horse was the pride of my very 
soul—my conquest nol use of him my 
daddy’s secret boast. I rode him bare- 
back and sidewise—chiefly because I 
didn’t dare trust a sidesaddle on him, and 
we didn’t ride astride then. 

I broke him every time I mounted him. 
In winter my father used to hold him 
with a little rope twitch on his nose until 
I landed on his back and got my fingers 
under the surcingle, my rein, tied short to 
keep his nose from between his knees, 
securely grasped. 

Then he’d drop the twitch and we 
would go. 

Go? 

Glory be! I’d just frankly give my 
new Six to live it all over again! 

Out the straight “race track” that 
led from town with all my young friends 
watching—can you beat it? 4 

Youth—and pride, and swaggef, and 
wind whistling—and the drum of those 
white hoofs! 

I used to think, as I rode, in verse, 
beating out the musical feet of the lines 
in time to his canter. Here is a bit out 
of one of those youthful efforts: 




















If I could follow the simple primal desire of the moment, I'd saddle a horse and ride away 
without a single object but to go—look—see the riountains and the deserts 


“T love the stroke of your unshod feet, 
Restless and ready and tireless and fleet, 
Your shoulder sliding beneath my knee 
Easy and steady and strong and free, 
The sunlight agleam on your snow-white 

coat, 
The outward bend of your graceful throat, 
Your head in the air and your mane at will 
Sweeping my face—” 


You see I loved two things—love them 
still—horses and words. The former 
were, are, and always will be, a strong 
abiding passion. The latter are beautiful 
playthings. Changeful, colorful, ca- 
pable—I handle them in joy, building 
all sorts of—to me—lovely pictures 
with them. They are paints and a 
brush to me. I use them and love the 
result. They are an endless string of 
beads to me. I juggle them and my eyes 
are full of pleasure at their beauty. They 
shine with light and an odd seeming of 
color to me. Words with the sound of e in 
them are blue. Those with a are brick 
red. Those with a bright red. Those 
with u are green. Those with o are 
golden yellow, even as downright as 
that word itself. 

All with 7 reflect white brilliance. 

So much for that. 


I love to live in a tent. If I could fol- 
low the simple, primal desire of the 
moment—as a bird drops off into space 
to the right or the left or straight ahead, 
not knowing why—lI’d saddle a horse ° 
and ride away without a single object 
but to go—look—see the mountains, the 
deserts and the still extant cattle ranches. 

But I’ve got a nice, nifty little place to 
live in, three meals a day to cook, a type- 
writer totap and a six-feet-two husband to 
look after, so I can’t. This husband is a 
pretty good scout, though, and likes the 
outdoors as well as I do, so sometimes we 
do go to the wilderness. We've been 
married — years and as he says I’m a 
habit now which he can’t break he takes 
me with him. 


N conclusion [I will say that time never 
drags on my hands. The days are not 
long enough for me. So far as my life has 
gone, with its average joys and sorrows, 
regard it as a great treasure which I have 
held, thank God for it daily and for mak- 
ing me and putting me here in this per- 
fectly good, green, tingling, old world. 
He did a great favor to me thereby for 
which I am devoutly grateful, and which 
debt I try to pay on the instalment plan 
by helping the under dog whenever I 
can. 
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The 
Athlete in 
this War 


How the Military Experts 
have Recognized the Value 
of Competitive Games in 
Training Men for the 
World Struggle 


By Robin Baily 


HE draft for the National Army 
has proved a disquieting revela- 
tion to Americans. 

One citizen in every four drawn 
was rejected because he was not deemed 
sufficient of a man to fight for the United 
States “over there.” Some months 
must elapse before the complete statistics 
are available for final analysis, but this 
percentage of unfit is generally accepted 
as accurate by military and medical 
authorities. The great war has thus 
banished another fond illusion. 

Overwhelming victories achieved by 
the teams of the United States at the 
Olympic games led Americans to regard 
themselves as a nation of athletes, one 
hundred million strong. The scientific 
evidence of the tape measures and stetho- 
scopes of the draft doctors tell quite an- 
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of America, returning from their triumph 
over the Camp Lewis team at Pasadena 
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other story. The average citizen has 
only too obviously not taken sufficient 
exercise. He has failed to realize that 
forty-six per cent of the human body 
consists of muscle fiber and that exercise 
is absolutely necessary to insure vigorous 
health. 

The super-men who swept all before 
them on the cinder paths at the Olym- 
piads of Stockholm, Athens and London 
were not typical Americans. They merely 
serve to show to what a pitch of physical 
perfection the manhood of this race can 
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First Lieut. Charles Hudson and Gunner 
Maurice Hudson, athletic-club footballers 
and types of the new army man 
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be brought. Most of their fellow country- 
men are athletes by proxy only. They 
read the sporting pages of the newspapers 
with a commendable constancy and are 
conspicuous of holidays in the grand- 
stands at sporting spectacles. Ties a 
run for a street car or clamber up the 
office stairs during the temporary indis- 
position of the elevator is apt to leave 
them gasping. 

The draft figures further show that 
university men are little better in respect 
to physical efficiency than the rest of the 
community. The majority of under- 
graduates confine their athletic activities 
to the rooting section, where college 
spirit runs riot, but the muscles devel- 
oped are merely those attached to the 




















One citizen in every four drawn for the National Army was rejected as physically unfit. 
The conclusion is that the average citizen is too often an athlete by proxy only 
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larynx. 
Men of public spirit and vision have 
decided that the situation calls for radical 
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Baseball leagues apply the fighting man's 
leisure to vigorous action, prescribed 
more for character than for physique 





readjustments. What has become a very 
general view is expressed by Dean Fred- 
erick Paul Keppel, of Columbia University 
and Assistant to Secretary of War Baker. 
In his annual report to the University, in 
which he enumerates some of the changes 
that the war is likely to work in educa- 
tional methods, Dean Keppel writes: “It 
will involve an increased realization of the 
importance of the physical fitness of the 
group as a whole, as contrasted with the 
possession of winning teams of spe- 
cialists.”” 

Thus the dean of New York’s great 
university, under the urge of war, adopts 
the idea for which Stanford has been 
fighting for a decade. It has long been 
clearly evident to those who are inter- 
ested in the broader phases of university 
athletics that the policies pursued by the 
leading American colleges could not con- 
tinue indefinitely. The war has forced 
the whole nation to face the facts. The 
pilots of Stanford athletic policy, Doctors 
Angel and Murray, have encouraged 
every man on the campus to play the 
great outdoor games. These pilots of 
youth were not primarily prompted by 
thought of the physical benefits that the 
students will derive. Mere muscular 
development may be acquired more rap- 
idly in other ways. At Stanford it is 
recognized that the sturdy give and take 
of the great games develops qualities of 
heart and mind—self-reliance, courage, a 
chivalrous attitude towards opponents 
and generosity to friends who fail, that 
will be sought in vain amidst the mechani- 
cal performance of military evolutions on 
the barrack yard or in exercise with the 
apparatus of a gymnasium. 
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“Ric” Templeton, champion at half a dozen 
forms of sport, is transforming 40,000 
rookies into athletes at San Antonio 


Arnold, the great headmaster of Rugby 
School, England, who did much for 
education in general and for that of his 
country in particular, was among the 
first few to realize the immense value of 
sport as an upbuilder of character. Many 
American boys have read about him in 
“Tom Brown’s School Days.” Arnold 
founded at his school the system now 
followed in the leading colleges of Great 
Britain. These institutions, Eton, Har- 
row, Winchester, Marlborough, Charter- 
house and the others, provided the officers 
of the new armies. “The public schools 
saved England,” has been a_ phrase 
frequently used in editorials since the 
war began. 

It is the high ideal of athletics con- 
ceived by the philosopher and teacher, 
Arnold, that Stanford has transplanted to 
the Pacific Coast. The keener percep- 
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Duffy Lewis, of the Boston Red Sox, now 
wearing navy leggings, gives the boys at 
Mare Island a few pointers on baseball 





tions stimulated by the necessities of the 
Great War are swinging the whole country 
to the point of view of this Western 
university. The army and navy high 
command are insisting upon general 
participation in athletics to a degree 
without precedent in the history of sport. 
“Ric” ‘Vectalaten, champion at half a 
dozen forms of sport, inspired by the 


Stanford spirit, is transforming 40,000~ 


Texans and Oklahomans into athletes at 
San Antonio. What is happening at this 
vast camp is typical of the army posts and 
dock yards all over the country. At 
Mare Island, on San Francisco bay, 
famous tennis players, masters of the 
dusty bag-dotted diamond, and warriors 
of the roped ring, are molding sailors into 
athletes. 


T the Presidio Post, R. L. Haslett, 

a well-known authority on general 
patticipation in games, is in charge. He 
established a reputation at the Poly- 
technic High School, Los Angeles, where 
ninety per cent of the pupils were per- 
suaded to pursue outdoor pastimes. 
Now he is manufacturing raw recruits 
into athletes more rapidly than their 
officers can turn them into soldiers. Each 
company in every regiment of the San 
Francisco garrison marshals a team for 
all the major sports. Sixty basket ball 
teams are in action, some of them so 
excellent that they hold their own with 
the best in the West. Forty soccer teams 
battle scientifically for league honors. 
The popularity of soccer spreads like a 
forest fire throughout the ranks of 
America’s new battalions. The army 
discerns a possibility of international 
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The Athlete in this War: 
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“Dink” Templeton, the kind of college 
athlete who is setting the standard 
of the new army 


competition on the horizon, as both the 
British and French troops play the game. 


Baseball leagues comprisin 
teams, volley ball and hand ball tourna- 
ments, combine to fill the soldiers’ leisure 
with vigorous action. 

More important than even these 
activities are the boxing and wrestling 
bouts. The wise men at Washington 
evidently attach supreme importance to 
proficiency in these sports and boxing is 
now compulsory for every soldier in the 


bake 





scores of 


So important is proficiency in boxing that the 
manly art is now compulsory 
for every soldier 


new army. Some noses may lose their 
former symmetry and blank files will 
probably appear in the gleaming rows of 
perfect teeth, but the gain in self-con- 
fidence and fighting spirit is regarded 
as well worth the price by the generals 
and admirals. It is worth remembering 
that the American army is being guided 


by the result of the three years’ ex- . 


perience gained grimly by their friends 
on the Western front. Some have been 
surprised to discover that the athletic 
campaign upon which the government has 
lavished millions of dollars is aimed not 
so much at the muscles as at the minds of 
the men. 


IVILIANS leading sedentary lives in 
reat cities require exercise to quicken 

the blood and develop the muscle fibers. 
The soldier has calisthenics, bayonet and 
other drills to promote fighting condition. 
His participation in the great games is 
valued because it fashions fine character 
and engenders a spirit of esprit de corps. 
When “A” Company, Blank Regiment, 
have won a baseball championship or a 
relay race, every man jack in the organi- 
zation is proud that “the gang got away 
with it.” There is a blood tingling satis- 
faction in belonging to “A” Company at 
such a time. hen they go “over the 
top,” “A” Company will fight all the 
better for having won an athletic title or 
two together. Some extraordinarily 
interesting and intensely human informa- 
tion has filtered back from the battle 
front. It has all gone to Washington, 


Robin Baily 




















Willie Ritchie, warrior of the roped ring, 
who is now instructor of boxing 
at American Lake 

been duly tabulated, docketed and 
digested, with the result that the powers 
that be, in the language of the Service 
Man “have gone crazy about sport.” 
The athlete, it seems, has pulled his 
weight after all. The man who spent 
laborious days in the happy hunting 
grounds of sport must have held his own 
with the Prussian soldier, the product of 
forty years of forethought and prepara- 
tion. In the first dark days of the war 
when Von Kluck.and his perfectly 
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equipped legions swept 
through France like a 
tidal wave, serious 
minded men spoke of 
sport in terms of re- 
proach. They talked like 
this: 

“Ah, if the British had 
not thrown away unre- 
callable hours on childish 

ames they would have 
Cos able to marshal a 
mighty army and Bel- 
gium, France and Civili- 
zation might have been 
spared this horror. 

“Sport carried to ex- 
cessis a form of degenera- 
tion. Much use is their 
inane dexterity with toys 
—rackets, bats and balls, 
when the destiny of na- 
tions trembles in the 
balanceand ten thousand 
machine guns squirt 
death.” 

It must be confessed 
that those who had faith 
in sport lacked the where- 
withal of repartee at the 
painful period, when “the 
contemptible little Brit- 
ish army’ tossed like a 
cockle shell on the ocean 
of German militarism. 

In “The Islanders,” his 


poem of protest against 


too much sport, written when British in- 
efficiency seemed likely to lose the South 
African war, Rudyard Kipling wrote: 


“Then ye returned to your trinkets: then 
ye contented your souls 
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the rooting section. 
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Ensign William R. Marcus and Yeoman John Strachan. famous tennis players, 
turn instructors in an athletic campaign which is aimed not so 
much at the muscles as at the minds of the men 


With the flanneled fools at the wicket 
or the muddied oafs at the goals.” 
The scornful lines of the true Poet 
Laureate of the English speaking peoples 
were invested with a tragic aptness by 


Old Gra 
Gordon 


be 





the opening chapters of 
the present war. 

France was not to be 
rescued by a dazzling 
display of tennis or golf. 
But the estimate of the 
athlete is higher now. 
Sometimes the man from 
the great games isa trifle 
slow in getting into his 
stride; especially when 
the business in hand is 
entirely new. But there 
is one thing as certain as 
death. e is never 
beaten until the referee 
—and in this case it is 
the greatest referee of all 
—calls “time.” The 
enemy began brilliantly, 
but they were stopped 
at the Marne and the 
subsequent desperate 
fighting has been a gor- 
geous vindication of sport 
and all it represents. 

Buried splendors of 
human character have 
been revealed in the 
fighting that is slowly 
but surely driving the 
human wolves back: to 
their lairs. With the 
Anzacs, where so many 
of the New Zealand “All 
Black” footballers have 
died, with the Canadians, 


studded richly with the stars of all the 
sports, with the rugged regiments of 


Britain—the Black Watch, 


ighlanders, Inniskilians, Dublin 
(Continued on page 66) 
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been fighting for a decade—the principle of general participation in sports 
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The football field at Stanford University; students drilling before the bleachers. Too many college men confine their athletic activities to 
The urge of war is bringing the adoption nationally of the idea for which Stanford has 
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Life and Jack London 


By Rose Wilder Lane’ 





Jack London began his forty-year-long encounter with life ina rain-beaten shack ‘‘south of the slot’’ in San Francisco. 


Because his mother could not nurse him, he spent his first year with ‘‘Mammy Jenny.” 


At five years of age he found 


himself in a world of hard unceasing work, a strange child whose work-jaded poverty-fighting parents did not understand 


him; only his half-sister Eliza sympathized with his unrest and rebellion, understood his dreams. 


The only joys in his 


life were occasional visits to ‘Mammy Jenny’’ in Oakland. At six he was sent to school and a new world ofened as 
he learned to read. A year or so later his father said he was old enough to work in the potato fields. The potato-workers 
were Italians and Jack's mother taught him that he was better than they, kindling the pride that governed him through 


life. The Londons moved to Oakland, and nine-year-old Jack became a newsboy. 


Heinhold, a saloon-keeper, which was later to prove a factor in his career. 


He formed a friendship with Johnny 


On the Oakland waterfront he met deep-sea 


sailors and petty pirates of the oyster-beds. He joined this latter crowd for awhile; later he tried wandering as a ‘‘road 
hid.” At length, seventeen years old, he announced to Johnny Heinhold that he was sailing on the ‘Sophie Sutherland.” 
When the sealing voyage was done, he settled down to work in Oakland, but under the pressure of hard times, in'93, he 


enlisted in General Kelley's Industrial Army of protest, headed for Washington. 


When the army broke up Jack 


London wandered for months as a hobo, ending up in jail for thirty days for vagrancy. He came back to Oakland de- 


termined to rise out of this mire by getting an education. 


In the public library he met Bessie Maddern, a university girl. 


A new world opened before him and he determined to gain a footing in it if heroic effort at self-improvement could 


accomplish it. 
fitted himself for the University. 


He came back penniless. 


At the same time he joined a group of ardent young socialists in Oakland. By fiercest application he 
He had resolved upon writing as a career. 


Then came the stampede to the Klondike, and Jack London joined it. 


But the editors returned his manuscripts. 


Then began again the 


dreary effort to sel] manuscript, and one afternoon came a check from “The Black Cat’’ for forty dollars. 





WRITER’S first check! It is the 
sight of water to a traveler 
toiling across a desert, it is re- 


newed strength, fresh hope. 

“Within me coursed an unwonted sap, 
and | felt as though I were about to 
burst into leaves and buds and green 
things,” said Jack London. Reluctantly, 
impelled by necessity, he changed the 
precious slip of paper into bills, and 
divided them prudently among his most 
pe creditors. He rescued his 
icycle from pawn, he paid the careful 
grocer with whom his five-dollar limit 
of credit had been reached the previous 


week, and he bought a new supply of 


paper and envelopes. His self-conhdence 
was restored. 

But the glow of new hope proved to 
have been false dawn. The Black Cat re- 
turned the stories which he rushed on to 
its editors. His manuscripts continued to 
come back with mechanical regularity 
from other magazines. Only the Overland 
Monthly maintained its encouraging atti- 
tude. It offered to buy as many stories 
as he would send it, at five dollars each. 

True, the Overland was a monthly 
publication. At best he could earn only 
sixty dollars a year by writing for it. 
But there was encouragement in the offer, 
and prospect of some ready money. He 
quickly mailed it several stories, and 
awaited a check. It did not come. 

The Overland had been an institution 
in San Francisco since the days of Bret 
Harte. It was regarded fondly by Cali- 
fornia writers, but more as a friend than 
as a business acquaintance. They wrote 
for it because it was the Overland, not 
because they expected payment for their 
work, and the Overland accepted their 
contributions in the same friendly spirit. 


Some day, when advertising increased 
and subscribers came in is St as the 
editors did not cease to hope they would, 
contributors would be paid. Mieame 
the editors maintained their standards of 
literature and of the courteous personal 
conduct suitable to gentlemen who read 
the Greek poets. 

Jack London, when his seventh letter 
failed to produce a check, came into 
their presence like one of nature’s sudden 
catastrophes. He wanted his money. 
He wanted it so badly, indeed, that he 
had spent his last dime for ferry fare and 
crossed the bay determined to get it. 

It was gently explained to him that 
Eames, the general manager, was absent. 
On his return no doubt a check would 
be mailed Mr. London. But Jack was 
obdurate. The magazine containing his 
first story was in his pocket, but the 
author’s pride was swallowed in the 
author’s desperate need of money. 

He invaded the sanctuary of John 
Howard Bridges, the editor. He said 
firmly that he must, he would, have that 
five dollars. The situation was un- 
precedented, but obviously one which 
must be met. The editor emptied his 
pocket of small change, and persuaded 
Jack to accept four dollars and forty-five 
cents on account. 

“Writing for a living is like chasing the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow,” 
he said to Jim Whitaker when he re- 
turned to Oakland. For the first time 
his defense against life was broken; he 
was pierced by the cold steel of dis- 
couragement. “T’d have done better if 
I'd stuck to work inthecanneries,” he said. 

For a time he seriously considered 
abandoning writing. But his mind was 
awake and restless now; it demanded 


food, exercise, expression. He could not 
return to working with his hands alone. 
Yet it seemed to him that he would never 
make a living with his brain. 

He continued to study and to write. 
Returned manuscripts piled up on his 
table. At intervals an effort of will, with 
little hope in it, sent them out again on 
their rounds. He sold an occasional 
special story to a San Francisco news- 
paper; repeated visits to the Overland 
office brought a few dollars. He bor- 
rowed more money from his sister and 
from Johnnie Heinhold. Hope ebbed 
still lower in his heart. 

In the intervals when his bicycle was 
out of pawn he rode down to Santa Clara 
to see Mabel Applegarth. Bessie Mad- 
dern went with him sometimes, or Jim 
Whitaker. In a group of young people 
they lounged on the lawn in the shade of 
hawthorn hedges and talked; or in the 
big, dim parlor they sat hushed while 
Mabel, a slim, ethereal figure 1 in white at 
the old grand piano, wove magic of music 
from the yellow keys. Jack listened, his 
head thrown back, his eyes closed, the 
rasping of his thoughts quieted. 


HAT solace ceased. His visits to the 
Applegarth home stopped. Hisfriends 
asked no questions. It was obvious that a 
crisis had been passed in the relations of 
the handsome, shabby boy and the 
delicate girl whose hold on life was so 
precarious that her body seemed scarcely 
more than a shadow of her exquisite spirit. 
If he had asked her to love him, to wait 
for him and marry him, she had refused. 
Jack volunteered no explanations. 
In his “Grit of Women,” on which he 
was working at the time, he wrote, “Wh 
this longing for life? It is a game which 


*This fascinating story of a strong individual driving through a rich and varied human experience began in Sunset for October. 27 
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no man wins. To live is to toil hard and 
suffer sore till Old Age creeps heavily 
upon us and we throw down our hands in 
- cold ashes of dead fires. It is hard to 
ive. 

“Tn pain the babe sucks his first breath, 
in pain the old man gasps his last, and all 
his days are full of trouble and sorrow; 

et he goes down into the open arms of 

eath, stumbling, halting, with head 
turned backward, fighting to the last. 
And Death is kind. It is only life and the 
things of life that hurt.” 


HE time camewhen hesaid thathe was 

beaten. He would stop writing. He 
had found that the lure of success was a 
lie. The Overland had bought eleven of 
his stories, the laboriously perfected 
result of six years’ unceasing work. They 
were good stories, and he knew that they 
were good. He had got ffty- 
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reader who had felt it asked, as he 
closed the magazine, “Who is Jack 
London?” 

This breath of fame was incense to the 
boy in his early twenties. It brought him 
new friends, too; men and women who, 
like himself, were working in the fields of 
art. Across the bay in San Francisco he 
met Martinez, George Sterling, Harry 
Lafler, Anna Strunsky. 

Anna Strunsky! It is fifteen years 
since that dark, flashing, warmly radiant 
girl leaned across a table in Coppa’s old 
restaurant, or darted up the stairs to 
Martinez’ attic studio, but the fragrance 
of her memory still hangs over the tales of 
old San Francisco. No one who met 
Anna Strunsky ever forgets her, they say. 

Jack London met her at a celebration 
in memory of the Paris commune, one 
evening in the Turk Street Temple. 


paper! What you need is the form, or in 
other words the expression. Get this and 
the world is at your feet.’ 

In the days that followed their first 
meeting, Anna Strunsky and Jack 
London were constantly together. He 
crossed the bay for long evenings at the 
flat overlooking Jefferson Square, where 
Anna lived with her parents and a family 
of sisters and brothers. They joined the 
“old Coppa crowd” for dinner in the 
quaint, crowded little restaurant, and 
later they all climbed the stairs to Mar- 
tinez’ attic studio, where Anna recited 
poetry in her rich, low voice, and youth’s 
eternal arguments on life and love and 
art wore away the hours till the candles 
guttered out in their sockets. 

Both of them were reaching for the 
meaning of things, young enough to 
believe them reachable, earnest enough 
to believe that they grasped 
them. Anna poetic, intuitive, 





three dollars for them all. He 
could keep on no longer. He 
was done. 

He announced his decision 
one evening in the little socialist 
grocery store, sitting on a 
cracker box, his hands clasped 
between his knees. Whitaker 
heard him in sympathetic silence. 
There was nothing to say. 
They were two men beaten to 
helplessness by poverty. 

When closing time came they 
locked the store and walked a 
little way together. The quench- 
ing of Jack London’s gay humor 
and overflowing healthy spirits 
was like the going out of a fire. 
They parted at a street corner, 
and Jack went home to his bare, 
cheap bedroom. 

The battered typewriter stood 
on the table, beside neatly 
stacked books and paper and 
the long files packed with rejec- 
tion slips. The afternoon’s 
mail lay beside it. Jack picked 
up the letters and ran through 
them. Fat envelopes containing 
rejected manuscripts, an adver- 
tisement, a thin envelope with 
the imprint of the Aflantic in 
the corner. He tore it open. 

Folded in the typewritten 
sheet was a check. j check for 
a hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars! The editor of the Atlantic 
wrote enthusiastically about the 
accepted story, and asked to see more 
of Mr. London’s work. 

That moment was the turning point in 
Jack London’s literary career. 

The stories in the Overland had at- 
tracted attention. The appearance of one 
in the Atlantic fanned that attention into 
national interest. A new note had been 
struck in literature, a chord of crude, 
brutal power. 

Jack London wrote of hardship and 
danger, of the conflict of man with 
elemental forces, and on the strong cur- 
rent of his imagination he swept the 
reader loose from familiar moorings, 
made him feel himself again a wild and 
untamed creature, conquering cold and 
storm and fear in the darkness of an 
arctic night. This is the primitive 


thrill of a kitten which prowls with lash- 
ing tail through the grass of a lawn in 
the evening, thinking itself again a 
tiger 


in primeval jungle, and _ the 





Anna Strunsky (now Mrs. William English Walling), 
the passionate idealist who blazed like a 


comet across Jack London's sky 


Instantly they clashed, and instantly 
they were friends. 

“Comrades! And surely it seems so,” 
he wrote her. “For all the petty surface 
turmoil which marked our coming to 
know each other, really, deep down, there 
was no confusion at all. Did you not 
notice it? To me, while I said ‘You do 
not understand’ I none the less felt the 
happiness of satisfaction—how shall I 
say it?—felt, rather, that there was no 
inner conflict, that we were attuned, 
somehow; that a real unity underlay 
everything. 

“The ship new-launched rushes to the 
sea; the sliding-ways rebel in weakling 
cracks and groans; but sea and ship hear 
them not; so with us when we rushed into 
each other’s lives—we, the real we, were 
undisturbed. Comrades! Ay, world 
without end! 

“And O Anna, if you will only put your 
flashing soul with its protean moods on 


emotional, Jack sternly disavow- 
ing those qualities in himself 
and demanding the cold light 
of pure reason, they clashed in- 
terminably and delightfully. 

Life became deeper, richer, 
more intoxicating to Jack Lon- 
don. He was on the threshold 
of success; already in Oakland 
and San Francisco his name 
meant more than the names of 
ordinary men. He sold another 
story, and another. The checks 
eased the strain of poverty; 
they seemed, moreover, but the 
first tricklings of a widening 
golden stream. And his new 
friends led him into a new world 
of adventure, of freedom and 
delight. 

They were vagabonds of the 
mind, adventurers in_ living. 
They were high-hearted, predi- 
gal, careless of conventions, sure 
of themselves. hey were 
young, and with the egotism of 
youth each saw the world by 
his own light and believed that 
he alone saw truly. 

After the day’s work at desk 
or easel they met in the shabby 
littlerestaurant where Joe Coppa 
in white cap and apron broiled 
the steak with his own hands 
and Madame Coppa poured the 
red wine, welcoming alike those 
who could pay and those who 
could not. Over the wine-stained table- 
cloth, in a haze of cigarette smoke, they 
joked and sang and wrangled endlessly. 
Surest of them all, most confident of his 
own opinions, was Jack London. 


H® was twenty-four. It is the age at 
which one feels himself mature, with 
a firm grasp on life’s vaiues and meaning. 
He had lived intensely, he had read avidly 
of science and philosophy. His imagina- 
tion had clothed the facts he read with 
radiance and warmth. With impassioned 
vigor, in phrases rich with poetry and 
emotion, he proclaimed that his outlook 
was scientific, that he saw life only in 
terms of reason, of facts, “irrefragible 
facts.” He spoke of Herbert Spencer and 
quoted Dante. 

Jack London was never half-hearted. 
An idea with him became an obsession 
until its force was spent and its place 
taken by a stronger idea. Convinced 
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Jack London and Bessie Maddern began their honeymoon in a flurry of startled congratulations. 


Prospects were bright, though there was 


little to spend on a wedding journey. On their bicycles they pedaled away into the country for their honeymoon 


that he was above all things rational, he 
was convinced that reason alone con- 
trolled the universe. He related all 
things to biology. “The race” became 
his fetish. He saw life in terms of proto- 
plasm; human beings were groups of 
cells; emotions were Nature’s tricks to 
bend less rational minds than his to her 
service. 

“You have filled yourself so full of one 
interest that’ all else is crowded out,” 
Anna Strunsky wrote him. “You are the 
fanatic of a text. You are in the toils of 
an idea, the idea of selection.” 

He replied, “You worship the idea; 
I believe in the fact. If the stone fall, 
the wind blow, the grass and green things 
sprout; if the inorganic become vitalized 
and take on sensibility, and perform 
functions, and die; if there be passion and 
pains, dreams and ambitions, flickerings 
of infinity and glimmerings of God-head 
—it is for you to be smitten with the 
wonder of it and to memorialize it in 
pretty song, while for me remains. to 
classify it as so many related phenomena, 
so much play and interplay of force and 
matter in obedience to ascertainable 
law.” 

The battle of ideas between them had 
grown too fast and furious to be fought 
out in their meetings. They were writing 
to each other across the bay. Jack 
London, with the beginnings of success 
and the crowding in upon him of so many 
interests, had systematized his writing, 
and confined his work to a thousand 
words a day. The task completed, he 
neatly filed the manuscript, enclosed and 
addressed the stories he was mailing that 
day, and fell upon Anna’s arguments. 


From that correspondence, brilliant, 
witty, self-revealing, grew the “Kem 
ton-Wace letters,” an intellectual study 
of love, which was later published by 
Macmillan. 

“There are two kinds of men,” he 
wrote, “Ihe wonderers and the doers, 
the feelers and the thinkers, the emotion- 
als and the intellectuals. You take an 
emotional delight in living; I an intel- 
lectual delight. You feel a thing to be 
beautiful and joyful; I seek to know why it 
is beautiful and joyful. You are content 
that it is, no matter how it came to be; I, 
when I have learned why, strive that we 
may have more beautiful and joyful 
things. I have already classed you asa 
feeler, myself as a thinker.” 


A pee replies, “Men are not either in- 
tellectual or emotional; they are both. 
It is a rounded and not an angular 
development which we follow. Feeling 
and thinking are not mutually exclusive 
and the great personality feels deeply 
because he thinks highly, feels keenly 
because he sees widely. 

“The terms I use freight no ideas to 
you,” he replies. “Their facts you do not 
grasp. ,What to you the fluttering moth, 
decked in gold and crimson, beautiful, 
iridescent, splendid? The beauty of it 
bends you to deity, otherwise it has no 
worth. It is a stimulus to religion, and 
that is all. So with the glowing incan- 
descence of the stickleback and its pol- 
ished scales of silver. What make you 
of the hoarse voice of the gorilla? Is not 
the dewlap of the ox inscrutable? the 
mane of the lion? the tusks of the boar? 
the musk-sack of the deer? In the 


amethyst and sapphire of the peacock’s 
wings you find no rationality; to you it is a 
manifestation of the wonder which is taboo. 

“T, on the other hand, dare to gather 
all these phenomena together, and find 
out the common truth, the common fact, 
the common law, which is generaliza- 
tion, which is science. I learn that there 
are two functions which all life must 
perform; Nutrition and Reproduction. 
And I learn that inall life the performance, 
according to time and space and degree, 
is very like. The slug must take to itself 
food, else it will perish; and soI. The slug 
must procreate its kind, or its kind will 
perish; and so 

“And now we come to the point. In 
the development of life from low to high, 
there came a dividing of the ways. 
Instinct, as a factor of development, 
had its limitations. It culminated in 
that remarkable mechanism, the bee- 
swarm. It could go no further. In that 
direction life wasthwarted. Butlife, splen- 
did and invincible, not to be thwarted, 
changed the direction of its advance, 
and reason became the all-potent devel- 
opmental factor. Reason dawned far 
down on the scale of life; but it culmi- 
nates in man and the end is not yet. 

“The lever in his arm he duplicates in 
wood and steel; the lenses in his eyes in 
glass; the visual impressions of his brain 
on chemically sensitized wood-pulp. He 
is able, reasoning from events and know- 
ing the law, to control the blind forces and 
direct their operation. Having ascer- 
tained the laws of development, he is able 
to take hold of life and mould and knead 
it into more beautiful and useful forms. 
Domestic selection it is called. 
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“Does he wish horses which are fast, 

he selects the fastest. He studies the 
hysics of velocity in relation to equine 
ocomotion, and with an eye to withers, 
loins, hocks and haunches, he segregates 
his brood mares and his stallions. And 
behold, in the course of a few years, he 
has a thoroughbred stock, swifter of foot 
than any ever in the world before. 

“Since he takes sexual selection into his 
own hands and scientifically breeds the 
fish and the fowl, the beast and the vege- 
table, why may he not scientifically breed 
his own kind? The fish and the fowl and 
the beast and the vegetable obey 
dim yearnings and vague desires 
and reproduce themselves. ‘Poor 
the reproduction,’ says Man to 
Mother Nature. ‘Allow me.’ 
And Mother Nature is thrust 
aside and exceeded by this new 
creator, this man-God. 

“Now this is the law: Love, as 
a means for the perpetuation and 
the development of the human type, 
is crude and open to improvement. 
What the intellect of man has 
done with the beast, the intellect of 
man may do with man. 

“It is a truism to say that my 
intellect is wiser than my emo- 
tions. So, knowing the precise 
value and the use of this erotic 
phenomenon, this sexual mad- 
ness, this love, I, for one, elect 
to chose my mate with my 
intellect.” 

To such conciusion Jack Lon- 
don was carried by his _ passion 
for truth, his arrogant feeling of 
strength and power born of the 
power and the strength which 
was his. He was twenty-four, 
and he felt that he carried his 
destiny in his hand, and with it, 
his part of the destiny of the 
race. 

Jim Whitaker had long been revolving 
a project in his mind. He dropped in, 
one evening, to speak of it to Jack. 

Jack was lying on the bed in his small 
room, reading Taine’s “History of Eng- 
lish Literature.” He had read it more than 
once, but always in his moments of relaxa- 
tion he returned tothe first chapters, those 
pages which ring with the battle-songs 
and clashing weapons of the old Viking 
gods, majestic, with storm-torn locks and 
flaming eyes, amid the crash of heavens 
destroyed and the rage of seas. His 

ulses quickened to the fury of it, his 
Pood thrilled. He was Saxon, he, Jack 
London, was of the blood of those old 
heroes of the north. This was his English 
heritage, the heritage of courage and 
strength which he would carry on to the 
coming generations. 

He dropped the book on the tumbled 
coverlet, and swung around to sit on the 
edge of the bed, rolling a cigarette. 
Whitaker took the chair. 

“Jack,” he said, “would you advise 
me to give up the grocery store and take 
a try at writing?” 

Jack Saished rolling the cigarette. He 
twisted the ends expertly, lighted it. 
“No,” he said. 

“Well—I_ think I 
Whitaker announced. 

“So would I!” Jack said heartily. 

They discussed it. Whitaker had been 
earning eight dollars a week. He was 
supporting a wife and seven children. 


will, anyway,” 
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He had no money saved. But he wanted 
to write, he felt that he could write. He 
would have been writing earlier, had he 
been less burdened with responsibility. 
Now he determined to cut loose from his 
income, to write, and to succeed. “I will 
succeed. I’ll have to,” he said. 

“T suppose it’s been a tough job, taking 
care of a family,” Jack reflected aloud. 

“Tt hasn’t been easy.” 

“T suppose a young man makesa mistake 
when he undertakes it. Take me, now— 
I’m just beginning to get on my feet. If I 
had a family of my own to support—” 








Bessie Maddern was a robust, red-cheeked girl, full of energy 
andfun. She had helped Jack with his early studies and 
she wrestled and jumped and swam with him and 
cycled with him through all the countryside 


“You’re a great deal better off as you 
are. You're free, you have no responsi- 
bilities, your life’s before you. If you’re 
thinking of getting married, I’d_ cer- 
tainly advise you to wait a few years,” 
said Whitaker. 

“No doubt you’re right,” Jack replied, 
and they returned to the subject of 
writing. 

Two weeks later, on April 7, 1900, 
Jack’s friends were astounded to hear 
that he had suddenly married Bessie 
Maddern. 


BESS MADDERN wasa robust, red- 
cheeked girl, full of energy and fun, 
well educated in school and university. 
She came of good English stock, a family 
which included Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
She had been one of Jack’s first friends in 
Oakland, she had helped him with his 
early studies, had cycled with him 
through all the country-side around, had 
wrestled and jumped and played hand- 
ball with him. She was interested in 
Jack’s career, and with the English ideas 
of a wife’s part in the home, was devoted 
to helping him in it. 

They eka their honeymoon in a 


flurry of startled congratulations. They 
had very little money, but Jack had 
recently sold a story, and Houghton- 


Mifflin was about to bring out his first 
book, a collection of the Overland 
Monthly tales. Prospects were bright, 
even though there was little to spend on 








a honeymoon. They strapped tramping- 
clothes and luncheon to the handle-bars of 
their bicycles, and pedaled away into the 
country. 

They left behind them an inextinguish- 
able amazement. To Jack’s friends he 
had been a handsome, lovable boy of 
extraordinary promise as a writer. There 
were those who called him a genius even 
then. But it was difficult to visualize the 
charming youth, with his flashing, eager 
eyes, his quick smile, his passionate 
illogical arguments, as the head of a 
commonplace Oakland household. Those 
who had seen him and Bessie 
together throughout their lon 
friendship were still more amaze 
by the fact that no one had 
sensed romance between them. 

They returned unexpectedly. 
Some obstacle had arisen in the 
Houghton - Mifflin negotiations. 
Jack realized the insecurity of his 
future. If the publishers failed to 
advance money, he must fall 
back upon the irregular sale of 
stories for his income. And he 
now had a wife to support. 

While he wrote and ai phed, 
straightening out the tangle, 
Bessie London arranged the fur- 
niture in their rented house at 
Fifteenth and Twenty-third 
streets, cooked and swept and 
dusted, and called together again 
the pupils she had been teaching 
before her marriage. If they 
were confronting poverty, she 
must work. She would do her 
duty and help her husband. 

The difficulty was adjusted. 
Houghton-Mifflin signed the con-. 
tract to publish the Soak More, 
Jack London was offered a draw- 
ing account of a hundred and 
fifty dollars a month while he 
wrote anovel. This was riches. 
It was more than he had ever earned. 
He accepted the good fortune joyfully, 
and settled down to write, “A Gosaahen 
of the Snows.” 

He was now established in his own 
home. He was a comfortable, middle 
class householder in Oakland, such a 
man as he had longed to become in those 
high-school days when he first met Bessie 
Maddern. And an inarticulate discon- 
tent awoke in his soul. 

He was not unhappy. His house was 
well-kept, his food appeared steaming on 
the table three times a day, the checks 
arrived regularly at the first of each 
month. He hell's wife who loved him, 
who told him she would make any sacri- 
fices for his career, who continued to. 
teach, to scrub and cook and dust and 
wash, who was going to bear him a child. 
He wanted children. He wanted, he: 
told his friends, a family of fourteen,. 
“seven sturdy Saxon sons, and seven 
beautiful daughters.” 

At twenty-four he had reached the 
summit of the ambition which had 
brought him home to Oakland six 
years earlier. He had been an ignor-- 
ant boy, a tramp begging his food at 
kitchen doors. He was now an educated 
man, with an intellectual grasp of science: 
and philosophy, a successful man, a 
writer known throughout America. He- 
who had been homeless now had his. 
own home. He was doing his biological 

(Continued on page 64) 
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And then quite suddenly I found it. The letters B. H. revealed 
themselves, cut deeply into the face of the stone 


WOKE next morning with a great 
thrill of exhilaration. Perhaps before 
the sun went down again I would 
know the secret of the island. 

The two divisions of our party, which 
were designated by me privately the Land 
and Sea Forces, went their separate ways 
directly after breakfast, which we ate in 
the cool of earliest morning. I could re- 
tire to the perusal of the journal which I 
had recovered from the wrecked sloop 
without fear of interruption. 

I resumed my reading with the entry of 
February 10. 

This morning, having grown very tired 
of fish, of which I get plenty every time I 

0 out in the boat by dragging a line be- 
find, I decided to stay ashore and hunt 
pig. I set out across the base of the 
pa nearly due south—whereas I had 

een working along the coast to the north 
of the cove. On my right the slope of the 
mountain rose steeply, and as I ap- 
proached the south shore the rise of the 
peak became more abrupt, and great 
jutting crags leaned out over the tree-tops 
below. 

I reached the edge of the cliffs and 
found that on my right hand the moun- 
tain dropped in a sheer precipice from 


hundreds of feet above me straight into 
the sea. I considered, and made up my 
mind that by striking back some distance 
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hie hidden. 


one might by a 
very rough climb 
gain the top of the 
precipice, and so 
swing around the 
shoulder of the 
mountain. I did 
not feel inclined to attempt it. The cliffs 
at this point offered no means of descent, 
and the few yards of sand which the re- 
ceding tide had left bare at their foot led 
nowhere. 

So far I had seen no pig, and I began 
to think they must all be feeding on the 
other side of the island. I turned to go 
back, and at that moment I heard an out- 
cry in the bushes and Benjy came tear- 
ing out at the heels of a fine young porker. 
I threw up my gun to fire, but the evo- 
lutions of Benjy and the pig were such 
that I was as likely to hit one as the other. 
The pig, of course, made desperate efforts 
to escape from the cul-de-sac in which he 
found himself. His only hope was to get 
back into the woods on the point. Benjy 
kept him headed off successfully, and I 
began to edge up, watching my chance 
for a shot. Suddenly the pig came dash- 
ing straight toward me—oblivious, ‘I sup- 
pose, to everything but the white snap- 
ping terror at his heels. Taken by sur- 

rise, I fired—and missed. The pig shot 
ana Sa my knees, Benjy after him. I 


on her own account. 


This is the personal narrative of Miss Virginia Harding, who 
doesn't believe in the treasure. She is bent on protecting her Aunt 
Jane, who has been induced to finance Miss Violet Higglesby- 
Browne's search for pirate gold on an island of the Pacifi. 
Ufon arrival at the Island, Miss Harding has signed, 
with undisguised mirth, a waiver of all interest in the 
treasure. Search has been begun for the ‘cave with two 
mouths” where the record says the Spanish doubloons 
Meanwhile the negro cook believes the 
Island haunted by a ghost-fig, but the mystery proves 
to be a white bull-terrier, a new mystery in himself. 
Miss Harding now feels the urge of exploration 


This leads her not only into a 
precarious position in the tide-washed 


QO «cave, from which she is rescued by 
€ Dugald Shaw, but also to the dis- 


covery of a diary in the sand-filed 
wreck of the ‘Island Queen.” 
At the pormt at which this, 
the fifth, instalment opens, 
the diary seems about to reveal 
the story of the treasure. 


withstood the shock of the pig, 
but not of Benjy. I fell, claw- 
ing wildly, into a matted mass 
of creepers that covered the ground 
beside me. 

I got to my feet quickly, dragging the 
whole mass of vines up with me. Then I 
saw that they had covered a curiously 
regular little patch of ground, outlined 
at intervals with small stones. At one 
end was a larger stone. 


W geen patch was narrow, about six feet 
long—instantly suggestive of a grave. 
But swift beyond all process of reason 
was the certainty that flashed into my 
mind. I fell on my knees beside the stone 
at the head and pulled away the torn vine- 
tendrils. I saw the letters B. H. and an 
attempt at cross-bones rudely cut into 
the surface of the stone. 

I closed my eyes and tried to steady 
myself. I thought, J am seeing things. 
This 1s the mere projection of the vision 
which has been so long in my mind. 

I opened my eyes, and lo, the fantasy, 
if fantasy it were, remained. I smote with 
my fist upon the stone. The stone was 
solid—it bruised the flesh. And as I saw 
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the blood run, I screamed aloud like a 
madman, “J?’s real, real, real!” 

Under the stone lay the guardian of the 
treasure of the Bonny gai A his 
secret was within my grasp. 

I don’t know how long I crouched be- 
side the stone, as drunk with joy as 
any hasheesh toper with his drug. I 
roused at last to find Benjy at my 
shoulder, thrusting his cool nose against 
my feverish cheek. I suppose he didn’t 
understand my ignoring him so, or 
thought I scorned him for losing out in 
his race with the pig. Yet when I think 
of what I owe that pig I could swear 
never to taste pork again. 

Brought back to earth and sanity, I rose 
and began to consider my surroundings. 
Somewhere close at hand was the mouth 
of the cave—but where? The cliffs, as I 
have already said, were too steep for 
descent. Nothing but a fly could have 
crawled down them. I turned to the 
craggy face of the mountain. There, 
surely, must be the entrance to the cave! 
For hours I clambered among the rocks, 
risking mangled limbs and sunstroke— 
and found no cave. I came back at last, 
wearily, to the grave. There lay the 
dust of the brain that had known all— 
and a wild impulse came to me to tear 
away the earth with my bare hands, to 
dig deep, deep—and then with listening 
ear wait for a whispered word. 


I PUT the delirious fancy from me and 
moved away to the edge of the cliffs. 
Looking down, I saw a narrow sloping 
shelf which dropped from the brink to a 
distance of ten or twelve feet below, where 
it met a slight projection of the rock. I 
had seen it before, of course, but it had 
carried no significance for my mind. Now 
I stepped down upon the dee and fol- 
lowed it to its end in the angle of the 
rock. 

Snugly hidden in the angle was a low 
doorway leading into blackness. 

Now of course I ought in prudence to 
have gone back to the hut and got 
matches and a lantern and a rope before 
I set foot in the darkness of that unknown 
place. But what had I to do today with 

rudence—Fortune had me by the hand! 
n I went boldly, Benjy at my heels. The 
passage saa che ly, and for a little 
way we walked in blackness. Then it 
veered again, and a faint and far-off 
light seemed to filter its way to us through 
a web woven of the very stuff of night. 
The floor sloped a little downwards. I 
felt my way with my feet, and came to a 
step—another. I was going along a 
descending passage, cut at its steepest 
into rough, irregular stairs. With either 
hand I could touch the walls. All the 
while the light grew clearer. Presently, 
by another sharp turn, I found myself in 
a cave, some thirty feet in depth by 
eighteen across, with an opening on the 
narrow strip of beach I had seen from the 
eo the cliffs. 
he roof is high, with an effect of Gothic 
arches. Near the mouth is a tiny spring 
of ice-cold water, which has worn a clean 
rock-channel for itself to the sea. Other- 
wise the cave is perfectly dry. The shin- 
ing white sand of its floor is above the 
highest water-mark on the cliffs outside. 
There is no doubt in my mind that in the 
great buccaneering days of the seven- 
teenth century, and probably much later, 
the place was the haunt of pirates. One 
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fancies that Captain Sampson of the 
Bonny Lass may have known of it before 
he brought the treasure to the island. 
There were queer folk to be met with in 
those days in the Western Ocean! The 
cave is cool at blazing mid-day, and 
secret, I fancy, even from the sea, because 
of the droop of great rock-eaves above its 
mouth. Either for the keeping of stores 
or as a hiding-place for men or treasure it 
would be admirable. Yes, the cave has 
seen many a fierce, sea-tanned face and 
tarry pigtail, and echoed to strange oaths 
and wild sea-songs. Men had carved 
those steps in the passage—thirty-two of 
them. In the sand of the floor, as I 
kicked it up with my feet, hoping rather 
childishly to strike the corner of the chest, 
I found the hilt and part of the blade of 
a rusty cutlass, and a chased silver shoe- 
buckle. I shall take the buckle home to 
Helen—and yet how trivial it will seem, 
with all else that I have to offer her! 
Nevertheless she will prize it as my gift, 
and because it comes from the place to 
— some kind angel led me for her 
sake. 

I left the cave and hurried back to the 
cabin for a spade, walking on air, break- 
ing with snatches of song the terrible still- 
ness of the woods, where one hears only 
the high, fitful sighing of the wind, or the 
eternal mutter of the sea. As I came out 
of the hut with the spade over my shoulder 
I waved my hand to the Island Queen 
riding at anchor. 

“You'll soon be showing a clean pair of 
heels to Leeward, old girl!” I cried. Back 
in the cave, I set to work feverishly, 
making the light sand fly. I began at the 
rear of the cavern, reasoning that there 
the sand would lie at greater depth, also 
that it would be above the wash of the 
heaviest storms. At the end of half an 
hour, at a point close to the angle of the 
wall my spade struck a hard surface. It 
lay, I should judge, under about two feet 
of sand. Soon I had laid bare a patch of 
dark wood which rang under my knuckles 
almost like iron. A little more, and I had 
cleared away the sand from the top of a 
large chest with a convex lid, heavily 
bound in brass. 


FURIOUSLY I flung the sand aside until 
the chest stood free for half its depth 
—which is roughly three feet. It has 
handles at the ends, great hand-wrought 
loops of metal. I tugged my hardest, but 
the chest seemed fast in its place as the 
native rock. I laughed exultantly. The 
weight meant gold—gold! I had hammer 
and chisel with me, and with these I 
forced the massive ancient locks. There 
were three of them, one for each strip of 
brass which bound the chest. Then I 
flung up the lid. 

No glittering treasure dazzled me. I 
saw only a surface of stained canvas, 
tucked in carefully around the edges. 
This I tore off and flung aside—eclipsing 
poor Benjy, who was a most interested 
spectator of my strange proceedings. Still 
no gleam of gold, merely demure rows of 
plump brown bags. With both hands I 
reached for them. Oh, to grasp them all! 
I had to be content with two, because 
they were so heavy, so blessedly heavy! 

I spread the square of canvas on the 
sand, cut the strings from the bags, and 
poured out—gold, gold! All fair shining 
golden coins they were, not a paltry silver 
piece among them! And they made a 





soft golden music as they fell in a glorious 
yellow heap. 

I don’t know how long I sat there, play- 
ing with my gold, running it through my 
fingers, clinking the coins together in my 
palm. Benjy came and sniffed at them 
indifferently, unable to understand his 
master’s preoccupation. He thrust his 
nose into my face and barked, and said 


“What is it, oh, what is it, Mr. Tubbs?” cried 


as clearly as with words, Come, hunt pig! 

“Benjy,” I said, “we'll leave the pork 
alone just now. We have work enough to 
count our money. We're rich, old boy, 
rich, rich!” 

Of course, I don’t yet know exactly 
what the value of the treasure is. 1 have 
counted the bags in the chest; there are 
one hundred and forty-eight. Each, so 
far as [ have determined, contains one 
thousand doubloons, which makes a total 
of one hundred and forty-eight thousand. 
Estimating each coin, for the sake of even 
figures, at a value of seven dollars—a safe 
minimum—you get one million, thirty- 
six thousand dollars. And as many of the 
coins are ancient, | ought to reap a harvest 
from collectors. 

Besides the coin, I found, rather sur- 
prisingly, laid between the upper layers 
of bags, a silver crucifix about nine inches 
long. It is of very quaint old workman- 
ship, and badly tarnished. Its money 
value must be very trifling, compared to the 
same bulk of golden coins. I think it must 
have had some special character of sacred- 
ness which led to its preservation here. It 
is strange to find such a relic among a 
treasure so stained by blood and crime. 

And now I have to think about moving 
the gold. First of all I must get the chest 
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would go back to the cave for another 
peep into the chest. But all round the 
island the sea is moaning with that pe- 
culiarly melancholy note that comes with 
the falling of night. The sea-birds have 
risen from the cove and gone wheeling 
off in troops to their nests on the cliffs. 
Somehow a curi- 
ous dislike, al- 
most fear, of this 
wild, sea - girt, 
solitary place has 
come over me. I 
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The lips of the great man parted. 


itself aboard the Island Queen. This 
means that I shall have to empty it and 
leave the gold in the cave, while Text the 
chest out by sea. When the chest is safely 
in the cabin of the sloop—where it won’t 
leave much room for Benjy and his mas- 
ter—I’m afraid—I will take the bags of 
coin out by the land entrance. I can’t 
think of risking my precious doubloons in 
the voyage around the point. 


OF course I should have liked to get to 
the task today, but after the first mad 
thrill of the great event was over, I found 
myself as weak and unnerved as a woman. 
So by a great effort I came away and left 
my glorious golden hoard. Now I dream 
and gloat, playing with the idea that to- 
morrow I shal find it all a fantasy. The 
pleasure of this is, of course, that all the 
while I know this wildest of all Arabian 
fairy tales to be as real as the most drab 
rk sober fact of my hitherto colorless 
ife. 

After all, on the way back from the 
cave Benjy brought down a pig. So he is 
as well slanead with the day as I am. 
Now I am sitting in the doorway of my 
cabin, writing up my journal, and trying 
to calm down enough to go to bed. If it 
were not for the swift fading of daylight, I 





“Eureka,” he said solemnly, “I have found it!” 


long for the sound of human voices, the 
touch of human hands. I think of the 
dead man lying there at the door of the 
cave, its silent guardian for so long. I 
suppose he brooded once on the thought 
of the gold as I do—perhaps he has 
been brooding so these ninety years! I 
wonder if he is pleased that I, a stranger, 
have come into possession of his secret 
hoard at last? 

Oh, Helen, turn your heavenly face on 
me—be my refuge from these shuddering 
unwholesome thoughts! The gold is for 
you—for you! Surely that must cleanse 
it of its stains, must loose the clutch of 
the dead hands that strive to hold it! 

Feb. 11. This morning I was early at 
the cave. Yes, there it was, the same 
wonder-chest that I had dreamed of all 
night long. It was absurd how the tight- 
ness in my breast relaxed. 

I began at once the work of removing 
the bags from the chest and stacking 
them in the corner of the cave. It was a 
fatiguing job, I had to stoop so. At the 
bottom oF ihe chest I found a small port- 
folio of very fine leather containing b onl 
ments in Spanish. They bear an official 
seal. Although I should be interested 
to know their meaning, I think I shall 
destroy them. They weaken my feeling 
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of ownership; I suppose there is a slight 
flavor of lawlessness in my carrying off the 
gold from the island like this. Very likely 
the little Spanish-American state which has 
some claim to overlordship here would 
dispute my right to the treasure-trove. 
tl so much time unloading the 
chest and poring over the papers, trying, 
by means of my ill-remembered Latin, to 
make out the sense of the kindred Span- 
ish, that before I was ready to go for 
my boat the tide was up and pounding 
on the rocks below the cave. I find that 
only at certain stages of the tide is the 
cave approachable by sea. At the turn 
after high water, for instance, there is 
such a terrific undertow that it sets up a 
small maelstrom among the reefs lying off 
theisland. Atlow tideis the time to come. 


EB. 12. Got the chest out of the cave, 

though it was a difficult job. I don’t 
know of what wood the thing is built— 
some South American hardwood, I 
fancy—but it weighs like metal. The 
heavy brass clampings count for some- 
thing, of course. Luckily there was no 
sea, and I had a smooth passage around 
the point. I laughed rather ruefully as 
I passed the Cave of the Two Arches. To 
think of the toil I wasted there! I wish 
Benjy had encountered the fateful pig a 
little sooner. 

Got the chest aboard the Island Queen 
and stowed in the cabin. Not room 
left to swing a kitten. Contrived an 
elaborate arrangement of ropes and spikes 
to keep it in place in a heavy sea. 

In the afternoon began moving the 
gold. It’s the deuce of a job. 

Feb. 15. Been hard at it for three 
days. Most of the gold moved. Have to 
think too of provisions and water for the 
trip. I am making rather a liberal al- 
lowance, in case of being blown out of 
my course by a tropical gale. 

Feb. 16. On board the Island Queen. 
Have moved my traps from the hut and 
am sleeping on the sloop. Want to be 
near the gold. “Where the treasure is, 
there will the heart be also,” and in this 
case the body as well. Tomorrow I have 
only to bring the last of the gold aboard— 
a trifling matter—and then go out with 
the ebb. I would have got all the bags 
on board today, but I noticed a, worn 
stretch in the cable holding the sloop and 
stopped to repair it. I can’t have the 
sloop going on the rocks in case a blow 
comes up tonight. There are only about 
a load and a half of bags left in the cave. 

A queer notion seized me today about 
the crucifix, when I was bringing it from 
the cave. It seemed to float into my 
brain—I can’t say from what quarter— 
that I had better leave the crucifix for Bill. 
It wasn’t more than he had a right to, 
really—and there is no virtue in a cross- 
bones to make a man sleep well. 

Of course I put the absurd idea from 
me, and brought the crucifix aboard along 
with the rest of the gold. I shall be glad 
when I know that the vines have again 
covered that lonely-looking gravestone 
from sight. I can’t hélp feeling my own 
glorious good fortune to be somehow an 
affront to poor unlucky Bill. 

Tomorrow one last trip to the cave, 
and then hey, for Home and Helen! 


The diary ended here. h 
I closed the book, and stared with un- 
seeing eyes into the green shadows of the 
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encompassing woods. What 
happened to the writer of the 
diary on that last trip to the cave? 
For he had never left the island. 
Crusoe was here to prove it, as 
well as the wreck of the Island 
Queen. And, in all human 
probability, under the sand 
which choked the cabin of the 
derelict was the long-sought 
chest of Spanish doubloons. 

But what was the mysterious 
fate of Peter? Had he fallen 
overboard from the sloop and 
been drowned? Had he re- 
turned to the cave—and was he 
there still? It was all a mystery 
—but a mystery which [| 
burned to solve. 

Of course I might have 
solved it, very quickly, 
merely by communicating the 
extraordinary knowledge which 
had come to me to my com- 
panions. But for the present 
at least I meant to keep this 
astounding secret for my own. & 
Somehow or other, by guile or © 
lucky circumstance, ‘a must 
bring it about that the docu- 
ment I had signed at Miss 
Browne’s behest was cancelled. 
Was I, who all unaided had 
discovered, or as good as dis- 
covered, the vainly sought-for 
treasure, to disclose its where- 
abouts to those who would 
deny me the smallest claim 
upon its contents? Was I to see 
all those “fair, shining, golden 
coins,” parceled out between Miss Browne, 
and Mr. Tubbs, and Captain Magnus (the 
three who loomed large in my indignant 
thoughts) and not possess a single one 
myself? Or perhaps accept a little stingy 
present of a few? I really wasn’t very 
covetous about the money, taken just as 
money; but considered as buried treasure 
it made my mouth water. 

Then besides, while I kept my secret I 
had power; everybody’s destiny was in 
my hands. “This was a sweet thought. I 
felt that I should enjoy going about with 
a deceptive meekness, and taking the se- 
verest snubs from Miss Browne, knowing 
that at any moment I could blossom forth 
into the most exalted and thrilling im- 
portance. Also, not only did I want a 
share in the treasure myself, but I wanted 
if possible to divide it up on a different 
basis from the present. I wanted Cuth- 
bert Vane to have a lot of it—and I 
should have been much better pleased 
not to let Mr. Tubbs or Captain Magnus 
have any. I did not crave to enrich 
Violet, and I thought Aunt Jane had 
already more money than was good for 
her. Give her another half-million, and 
Mr. Tubbs would commit bigamy, if nec- 
essary, for her sake. 

And then there was Dugald Shaw, who 
had saved my life, and who seemed to 
have forgotten it, and that I had ever had 
my arms about his neck—and who was 
poor—and brave— 

Yes, decidedly, 1 should keep my secret 
yet awhile, till i saw how the cards were 
going to fall. XII 

Y first and all but overpowering im- 
pulse was to possess myself of a 
spade and dash for the wreck of the Island 
Queen. Sober second thought restrained 
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Suddenly I realized that Cuthbert was saying something which must not be said 


me. Merely to get there and back would 
consume much time, for the descent of 
the cliffs, and still more the climb up 
again, was a toilsome affair. Also, re- 
flection showed me that to dig through 
the damp, close-packed sand of the cabin 
would be no rifling task, for I would be 
hampered by the need of throwing out 
the excavated sand behind me through 
the narrow companionway. could 
achieve my end, no doubt, by patient 
burrowing, but it would require much 
more time than I had at my command be- 
fore the noon-day sounding of Cookie’s 
gong. I must not be seen departing or 
returning with a spade, but make off 
with the implement in a stealthy and 
burglarious manner. Above all, freee 
not risk betraying my secret through im- 
patience. 

But there was nothing to forbid an im- 
mediate pilgrimage to the much-sought 
gravestone with its sinister symbol. The 
account in Peter’s diary of his adventure 
with the pig placed the grave with such 
exactness that I had no doubt of finding 
it easily. That done, I would know very 
nearly where to look for the cave—and in 
order to bid defiance to a certain chill 
sense of reluctance which beset me at the 
thought of the cave I started out at once, 
skirting the clearing with much circum- 
ey for it seemed to me that even 
the sight of my vanishing back must shout 
of mystery to Cookie droning hymns 
among his pots and pans. Crusoe, of 
course, came with me, happily uncon- 
scious of his own strange relation to our 
quest. 

Following in the steps of Peter, who 
seemed in an airy and uncomfortable 
fashion to be bearing me company, I 
struck across the point, at the base of 


the rough slope which marks the first 
rise of the peak. As I neared the sea on 
the other side great crags began to over- 
hang the path, which was, of course, no 
path, but merely the line of least resist- 
ance through the woods. Soon the noise 
of the sea, of which one was never alto- 
gether free on the island, though it 
reached thé recesses of the forest only as 
a vast, nameless murmur, broke in 
heightened clamor on my ears. I heard 
the waves roaring and dashing on rocks 
far below—and then I stood at the 
dizzy edge of the plateau looking out over 
the illimitable gleaming reaches of the sea. 


eatin a in this angle between 
the ragged margin of the cliffs and the 
abrupt rise of the craggy mountainside, ac- 
cording to Peter’s journal, lay the grave. 
I began systematically to poke with a 
stick I carried into every low-growing 
mass of vines or bushes. Because of the 
comparatively rocky, sterile soil the 
woods were thinner Oy and the under- 
growth was greater. Only the very 
definite localization of the grave by the 
accommodating diarist gave any hope of 
finding it. 

And then, quite suddenly, I found it. 
My proddings had displaced a matted 
mass of ground-creeper. Beneath, look- 
ing raw and naked without its leafy cover- 
ing, was the “curiously regular little patch 
of ground, outlined at intervals with small 
stones.” Panic-stricken beetles scuttled 
for refuge. A great green slug undulated 
painfully across his suddenly denuded 
A whole small world found 


pasture. 
itself hurled back to chaos. 

At the head of the grave lay a large, 
smoothly rounded stone. I knelt and 
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Sheep 


A Story of Natural Selection 


“ HERE’S the widow’s place.” 

The trader stretched his whip at 

a low adobe ranch house. “‘I’d 

have asked you to bide with me, 
only Sarah, my Navajo girl, ain’t much 
of a cook. She serves her saleratus bis- 
cuit raw in the middle and scorched black 
on the outside. Also she’ll burn water 
with half a chanst.” 

He went on with a humorous twinkle, 
“Not that I’m knocking the Navajo 
weemen. They’re dirty, of course, but 
this is a dry country and they wash 
when it rains. Setting aside that they’re 
plenty lazy, can’t cook, got no more 
morals than a toad and pack around 
more various critters under their blankets 
than the law allows, they’re the finest 
weemen on earth. But that don’t alter 
the fact that you’ll be more comfortable 
here. Tomorrow I’ll take you a day’s 
ride south and show you some 
cliff dwellings that many a 
pro-fessor would give his 
spectacles to see.” 

I would rather have stayed 
with him. During the month 
he had driven me the round 
of the New Mexican Pueblas, 
Taos, Laguna, Oraibi, and 
now to Zuni, I had come to 
like him for sterling qualities 
that were finely seasoned with 
a dry humor. Also he had 
shown sympathy and interest 
in my mission; which was to 
collect and record the last 
vestiges of the Puebla songs, 
legends, customs, before they 
were completely obliterated 
by the standardizing processes 
of the Indian agents. This 
was more remarkable because 
of a rooted aversion to “‘pro- 
fessors,” founded on the prig- 
gish over-learnedness of a few 
spectacled specimens he had 
once served as guide. This 
toleration was due, perhaps, to 
my quickness in apprehending 
frontier customs and reserves. 
Though I had no reason, now, 
to suppose that his talk of 
Sarah’s culinary deficiencies cloaked a 
bronze skeleton in his trading cupboard, 
I accepted the arrangement without 
argument. 

As we drew nearer to the house, how- 
ever, I grew reconciled. A plastered one- 
story adobe, built around a patio and 
lime-washed a rich chrome yellow after 
the Spanish-Mexican style, the climbing 
roses that ran across its front, flowers 
and shrubs in the patio, all bespoke a 
woman’s hand. From her title, “the 
widow,” I had looked for an elderly 
woman and had some difficulty in fitting 
it to the fresh, wholesome girl who came 
out to meet us. 

Introducing me, the trader took a 
characteristic fling at my predecessors. 
“He don’t ‘show more than a flyspeck 
or two of learning, Ma’am. For a pro- 
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fessor, he’s that human I can recommend 
him for a boarder.” 

Her clear brown eyes had already taken 
their own inventory. Now her smile and 
happy laugh lent charm to her welcome. 
Whereafter she subjected 
the trader to a tyrannous 
inquisition that betrayed 
more than a_ passing 
interest. 


| om i\ 


“Coward!” she called after him 
as he drove away. “Scared 
of alimony !" 


Where had he been the last two 
months? They had heard of his carry- 
ings-on with the new girl at the eating 
station in Manuela! Well, it was about 
time he settled and brought her a nice 
woman neighbor! Her pretty, whole- 
some face sparkled with mischief as she 
concluded: 

“You're getting along, John Dee. 
Thirty-seven, last month; you'll soon 
be forty! Better to take old Father 
Time by the forelock before he grabs 
yours. 

“T’m_ pleading guilty to thirty-one, 
Ma’am.” He grinned. “Also I’ll confess 
to eating three squares with the Manuela 
lady. She's a right presentable dame 
that ’ud look well at the head of a table, 
only she’s got one sure-enough husband 
already up at Tucson and two exs on the 


shelf in El Paso. She changes them with 
her spring bonnet.” 

Her eyes danced, but a small smile 
indicated secret satisfaction. She laughed 
and called after him as he drove away, 
“Coward! scared of alimony!” 

Till his wagon plunged after the trail 
into the sagebrush, she watched, so quiet 
and thoughtful that I believed she had 
forgotten me. For she reddened, catch- 
ing my eye; with a woman’s quick sub- 

terfuge, charged her interest 
to general grounds. 

“John’s such a fine man. 
Just the sort to make some 
girl perfectly happy. Yet he 
lives alone with an ugly old 

avajo squaw.” 

“Why not take pity on him 
yourself?” 

She gave a little scream at 
the suggestion. The very 
idea! Why, she had known 
him from childhood! If John 
did make up his mind to 
marry, he wouldn’t want an 
old widow like her anyway! 
An assertion that wasso trans- 
parently false, she. broke into 
a little squeal of laughter when 
I said, ‘Of course!’ 

The ice thus broken, I 
learned a good deal about 
herself during -the following 
evening. Her husband had 
been killed by Mexican raiders 
three years before, and she had 
carried on the rancho herself 
with the aid of a Navajo 
squaw and two sheep herders 
whose acquaintance I made 
when the trader took me south 
the following day. 


WE had ridden for some 
hours acrossrolling grass 
land dotted with upland pinion, 
rather sparse. but still fair 
grazing for the herd of sheep 
we presently encountered. As 
it split and flowed in dirty 
white and brown waves 
around our horses, the trader 
voiced a second aversion that almost 
equaled his dislike of “pro-fessors.” 
“Sheep?” he snorted. “There’s an 
animal that’s been terribly over-praised. 
‘Gentle as a lamb, white as a fleece,’ 
write poets that have never seen ’em ex- 
cept baked a nice brown and served with 
mint sass. I’ve eaten them that-a-way 
myself—when I couldn’t get beef. You'll 
mebbe think a trader that makes half his 
living out of wool shouldn’t knock sheep. 
But a man can’t rise above his makings, 
and a cattleman born ’ull always hate 
sheep. They’ve caused more range wars 
than all the Injuns in the hull Southwest, 
and if some of them snapshot poets could 
see ten thousand of them, a hot, greasy, 
scabby blanket, pasturing a range three 
months down into the ground and leav- 
ing it that foul no other animal will even 
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smell of it till it’s been washed clean by 
the rains—well, they’d set their songs 
to a different tune. 

“Take the burro and the hog—that 
have had snap judgments wished on ’em 
for stupidity and dirt by them same 
literary gents. A hog’s the cleanest of 
beasts when he has a free run, and a 
burro’s plumb wise. But a_ sheep’s 
really the dirtiest and silliest animal on 
earth. They'll be feeding quiet as mice 
till one fool critter takes a scare at its own 
shadow. Then—whoopee! away they 
go! I once saw five thousand pour over 
a hundred-foot bluff like the mill tails of 
hell, and though the last damn fool had 
the hull earth for elbowroom and no one 
a-shoving, it took the jump like the first. 
Silly? hey’re that silly—well, there’s 
nothing sillier, unless it’s the little he- 
men that herd ’em. Look at that speci- 
ment.” He nodded toward the shepherd 
in rear. “Don’t he look it?” 


HE really did. Tall, thin, his sand 

whiskers looked, as the trader said, 
as though he had acquired them “by in- 
fection from a sheep.” A slouch hat, 
cottonade shirt and overalls, heavy 
brogans, summed his clothing. If the 
trader were to be believed, seeds that 
collected with desert dust in the overall- 
cuffs during the summer, would sprout 
and put forth green shoots during the 
rains. He said that a “pro-fessor” had 
once found two new “speciments”’ there- 
in. Also a wild peavine had described 
a half hitch around his leg one very rainy 
season. He had the wild shy eye of the 
sheepman bred by loneliness. It turned 
suspiciously on me while the trader was 
trying to draw him out, but he replied 
only in monosyllables till the talk touched 
his mistress. 

“Mrs. Bridgers is looking fine, Dave.” 
For my information, the trader added, 
“You know she moped and pined after 
Tom was killed till we all thought she’d 
go into a decline.” 

“That was terr’ble hard on me an’ 
Hank.” The shepherd now indulged in 
a gloomy nod. “Moped, she did, like a 
sick hen, an’ left our grub to the old Zuni 
’ooman. But she does better now.” 

“Think you can stan’ it a little longer, 
heigh?” ‘The trader’s eye had lit with a 
hard flash. His next remark appeared 
to range widely, but I felt that it would 
soon come home to roost. “Venus seems 
to be inthe ascendant, these days, Dave.” 

During their lonely night vigils, shep- 
herds come to know a great deal about 
the stars. Dave perceptibly inflated 
with the pride of superior knowledge. 
“You’re mistook, Johnny Dee. She’s on 
the wane.” 

To whatever bourn he may have had 
in view, the trader still perused the alma- 
nac. “Virgo is about to enter the House 
of Sagittarius.” 

“Which you’re wrong again, Johnny 
Dee. Lambing is past. What are you- 
all trying for?” 

The trader’s eye sparkled with mis- 
chief. “Nothing much—except that it 
looks to me like your Missis is heading 
up for marriage.” 

Head cocked on one side, the shepherd 
peered up at him. With his shy, shiny 
foolish motheaten whiskers, he 


eyes, 
looked like an old ewe. His laugh 
sounded like a bleat. “That’s plumb 
With me an’ Hank 


silly, Johnny Dee. 
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to tend sheep an’ the old Zuni ’ooman 
fer house chores, why should she wanter 


aa bi 
“Nothing—only herding and chores 
ain’t: quite the underlying causes of 
marriage. 

Trouble crept into the shiny eyes. 
“But where’s the sense of it? She has 
a-plenty to eat and is a saving stiddy. 
She couldn’t expect to get on with a hus- 
band like she does with us, we not seeing 
her more’n once a week.” 

“Sense? Who's talking about sense? 
This ain’t sense; it’s Jove.” 

The troubled glance merged in sus- 
picion; the look of a sheep watching a 
wolf. “You don’t mean to say—” 

“No! No! [I’m not the victim.” The 
trader grinned. “I couldn’t even swear 
that she’s made her pick. But you re- 
member how she was? First she grew 
sorter contented, then cheerful, now she’s 
settled into broody quiet.” The shep- 
herd having acknowledged the diagnosis, 
he went on, “Well, you’ve seen a hen 
going round in the spring, a-crooning and 
a-muttering to herself with her comb 
flashing red like a railroad signal. Then 
you don’t drop dead from surprise when 
she goes to setting. Nye Taylor been 
around lately?” 

Dave’s nod came, as it were, from be- 
hind a troubled veil of thought. He 
tittered like an old woman. “Tut! tut! 
tut! and jest when things was running so 
nicely. “I'wouldn’t be so bad, though, 
if she’d let me an’ Hank do the picking. 
We'd find her something stiddy an’ quiet 
that we could get along with. How about 
it, Johnny Dee?” 

I had to turn away to stifle a laugh. 

“No, Dave; a lady allus ’tends to that 
herself. My advice is for one or t’other 
of you to win her out before she sets eyes 
on some nice looking person.” 

The idea was so absurd, the joke so 
palpable, it seemed impossible that it 
But when I looked 


could pass. again, 
the shepherd was slowly shaking his 
head. “Not me, Johnny Dee. Mebbe 


Hank could be got to do it.” 
“Why not? Every man has one chanst 
in his life at hanging and marrying.” 


‘He perturbation changed to wild 
alarm. “No! no! Johnny Dee. I’d 
as lief one as t’other. I’m that sot in my 
ways from ’tending sheep I’ve come to 
enjoy my own company best. I never 
could stan’ to be tied to a chattering 
*ooman. But, Hank, he’s younger. He’ll 
do it, for we never could have no stranger 
boss on the Arroyo Seco—’specially you 
or Nye Taylor. D you allow it ’ud help 
if I was to talk Hank up to her?” 

No doubt the trader saw that I was at 
the point of explosion. Replying that 
he thought it might, he led on nor relaxed 
his own preternatural gravity until Dave 
called out for us to stop and “‘tell it to 
Hank” who was herding his flock further 
south. Then, bending over his saddle 
horn, he shook with silent laughter. 

“Wait till you see the other,” he replied 
to my comments on this queer exhibition 
of simplicity, selfishness and conceit. 
“Wait till you see the other.” Reticence 
that was calculated, I believe, to give me 
the full effect when we came on Hank 
two hours later. 

The contrast was almost a_ shock. 
Where Dave was so tall and thin that his 
shadow might have been used to split a 





stump, Hank was the stump, broad al- 
most as he was high. Dave ran to sand 
in his colors. Hank was ink-black, and a 
striking resemblance to the “glooms” in 
the funny papers was accentuated by a 
pointed ‘Be and a peaked sombrero. 
Coming forward to meet us, he stomped 
the earth with a manzanita crutch like 
the old witch of the fable; then, grave as 
sin, he stood blinking his hollow black 
eyes like an owl in a wood while the trader 
explained the situation and gave Dave’s 
message. 

“Dave must make up to her at onct.” 
He spoke quite decidedly. “ ‘Sot in his 
ways!’ Shucks! he don’t have to change 
’em. After they’re married he can 
out again with the sheep. ”“I'won’t 
necessary even for him to see her. I can 
bring out his grub.” 

“Fine!” the trader gravely applauded. 
“Hank, you’ve settled the marriage 
cor knocked alimony on the head. 

o more fam’ly fusses. After this folks 
*ull marry an’ go on their separate ways 
till one is called in to the other’s funeral. 
The divorce mill ’ull run down for lack of 
grist, and that ‘never-had-a-quarrel’ 

luff at golden weddings will come true 
at last. You’re a genius. But seeing as 
how you’ve got it down so pat, what’s 
the matter with you doing the marrying 
and Dave the grub carrying?” 


FAANE blinked up at him, solemn and 
wise. “I’ve an old mother, Johnny 
Dee. It’s true I hain’t seen hair nor hide 
of her sence she lit out with another man 
when I was rising ten an’ left me to herd 
hogs forthe neighbors. Butthere’sno tell- 
ing when she may pop up an’ ’lect me to 
propherold age. No, , A te Dee, allsigns 
pint to Dave, him being free, white an’ 
without fam’ly impediments.” 

Neither could he be budged from this 
by further ironical arguments. 

“Well, you-all have to settle it between 
yourselves,” the trader called back as we 
moved on. “So far there’s no immediate 
danger, Nye Taylor being the only other 
possible in her purviews. But you never 
can tell when some nice-looking maverick 
’ull stray in from another range.” 

“°Twon’t be long, Johnny Dee,” 
Hank called back. ‘Wait till i have a 
talk with Dave.” 

One arm-pit propped on the crook, 
lookirig more like a witch than ever, we 
left him glooming over his sheep. 

This time the trader replied to m 
amused comments. “What did I tell 
you? Spring a prospect like that in a 
cow camp about a lady, young and some 
pretty, being afflicted with matrimonial 
yearnings, and one minute thereafter 
every last man down to the cook ’ud be 
mounted and scouring the skyline. But 
they’re sheep. Did you ever allow there 
was such little he-men?” 

“And they take it for granted that 
she’ll have them,” I laughed. 

The trader nodded. ‘Mole-blind. 
She’s cared for ’em like a little mother, 
but they accept it as their due; allow it 
will go on forever.” 

“Supposing they follow your sugges- 
tion?” 

He grinned. “You'll be hearing a box 
on the ear that ull make the patio ring.” 

“And if she finds out who put them up 
to it?” 

“T’'ll get the length of her tongue.” 


He repeated my next question. “Is 
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Nye Taylor really after her? Why not, 
with grazing for five thousand sheep 
thrown in?” 

His frown betrayed such feeling that I 
ventured, “You don’t like him?” 

He frowned again. ‘“He’s a trifling 
sort; not the kind to make her happy.” 

Remembering the way she had stood, 
looking after him, I suggested: “Why not 
remove the risk?” 

He flashed round on me, suspecting 
that I was turning the joke back on him- 
self. But the hard agate of his eye soft- 
ened again. He laughed. “Why go 
gunning for trouble? As it is I’m free. 

ut once married—I’d have to tell where 
and why I| was going and just when I’d 
be back. Along with a wife a man gains 
a boss.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” I laughed. “Just as 
though men didn’t like to be bossed by a 
pretty wife. They kick, like mules, from 
habit, but under it all they love to be 
made to shave and bathe, eat decently 





Herman Whitaker 


“Land sakes alive! Do you expect me to marry you both?” 


and change their linen. Before they go 
out in the morning, their wives retie their 
cravats, pull the flaps out of their pockets, 
tell them that they ‘look perfectly dis- 
graceful’ with loving pride, then stand in 
the doorway, watching and wondering—” 

“What brand of hell you’re going to raise 
and whether there’ll be a woman in it.” 

“‘—if you'll be home early,” I ignored 
the interruption. “And when you 
return—” 

“vou get tarnation snakes for being 
late. She goes through your pockets 
with one hand, looking for notes or hair- 
pins, while she hugs you with the other.” 

“Wrong again, Mr. Cynic. Women are 
curious as—” 

“cats.” 

“—as children. They have no pockets 
of their own, and men’s are mysterious 
little nests in which one may nd any- 
thing—candy or presents. It’s a safe bet 
that the cave women frisked their men’s 
bear skins, and—” 


“got real offended when they got 
hell for it. Now if Sarah misbehaves | 
can kick her out. But you can’t do that 
with a wife when she turns loose on your 
low-down relations.” 

“Nonsense!” | pooh-poohed him. 
“Domestic storms clear the air. First a 
wind of words, a rain of tears, then the 
sun shines again. It is the renewal of 
love. Why—” 

“Say!” A glint of dry humor uit his 
eyes. “I thought you was a bachelor.” 

I had to admit it. 

“Then your preaching don’t fit your 
practice.” 

“But that doesn’t affect the worth of 
the preaching. Look at you. Instead 
of a pretty wife and a nice dinner waiting 
at night, you go home to burned saleratus 
biscuit, half-cooked pork, and—Sarah. 
Your trouble is that, you lack imagina- 
tion. Fancy yourself smoking after a 
good dinner while your wife does the 

(Continued on page 58) 








Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, of Portland, Oregon, was the first 
woman in the United States to be appointed 
market inspector. She is still on the job 


NE of the busiest women in 

public service in Portland, Ore- 

on, is Mrs. Sarah A. Evans. 

She was the first woman in the 

United States to be appointed. market 

inspector, has held that position for 

twelve years, and has brought about far- 
reaching reforms. 

When the mayor of Portland outlined 
her duties to her at the outset he re- 
marked, “‘You’d better drop into the 
health office once in a while, and see 
if there are any complaints.” Mrs. 
Evans experienced some difficulty in 
locating said health office, hidden away 
as it was in the most obscure section of 
the city hall. She found a young woman 
in charge, “temporarily employed,” look- 
ing neither busy nor happy. After a 
search this young woman succeeded in 
finding an unsigned complaint about a 
butcher shop that was infested with flies. 

“Il hied me to the task of making that 
butcher shop flyless,” said Mrs. Evans, 
“and was met at the door by an irate 
butcher in a towering rage who, while 
waving the implements of his profession 
wildly in the air, declared, ‘No woman 
can ever get into my shop to inspect it.’ 

“Nothing can be a greater contrast, 
or more typical of the growth of the health 
bureau, than that incident as compared 
with the morning conferences of the 
sanitary force of the city today as its 
members sit around the long table in an 
orderly manner receiving their instruc- 
tions from the chief officer, taking their 
properly recorded complaints, and dis- 
cussing the work before them.” 

At that time “Billy” was an important 
member of the so-called health depart- 
ment. Billy was the man of all work, 
combining in one the only sanitary in- 
spector, feniagatieie officer and office boy. 
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Interesting 











With a decrepit old horse 
andan ancient buggy Billy 
conveyed most of the con- 
tagious patients to the 
smallpox hospital or other 
destination. 

It seemed a momentous 
task to bring order and 
efficiency into the sadly 
neglected department, but 
plucky Mrs. Evans went 
at it with the energy for 
which she is noted and 
Portland today is proud 
of her record. 


For two years Mrs. 
Evans was president of 
the Portland Woman’s 


Club, and for.ten years 
president of the Oregon 
State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She is 
now national representa- 
tive of Oregon to the 
National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She’s 
done a lot for the city of 
Portland, and for Oregon. 
It was through her un- 
tiring efforts and _persist- 
ence that the people of Ore- 
gon secured the first library laws. Her 
struggles with two sessions of the legisla- 
ture in getting these laws enacted 


ie you had responded to.a request 
by the President of China to teach 
his army how to fly; learned, on your 
way over, that this same president 
had placed a price of $50,000 on your 
head as a suspected revolutionist; ond 
made your peace with the changeable 
(?) dictator, entering Chinese territory 
to have your life thrice attempted and 
your aeroplane confiscated—if, on top of 
all that, you had been made director 
general of the department of aeronautics 
and sent to the United States on a special 
mission with full honors and aegis— 
wouldn’t you have considerable cause to 
congratulate yourself? 

All of these things happened to Tom 
Duck Gunn, native of San Francisco, 
citizen of the United States, first success- 
ful Chinese aviator in the world before 
he was twenty-eight —at least so he says, 
and he has the record of being a veracious 
youth. 

“Tom,” by the way, is a Chinese 
family name and not a western patro- 
nymic adopted for utility. Tom’s parents 
were good old-fashioned Chinese folk 
who came to San Francisco many years 
ago and raised a large family. The a's 
career was no bed of roses; he had to work 
for everything he got, which included a 
grammar and high school education and 
mechanical training picked up as best 





make an interesting story. Subse- 
quent laws have been based on that 
early one of 1901. Oregon now has 
one of the best library systems found 
anywhere. 

The bronze statue of Sacajawea, 
the dauntless Indian girl who 
guided Lewis and Clark over the 
most perilous part of their western 
journey of exploration, was set up 
in Washington Park by means of 
funds raised by Mrs. Evans. For 
fourteen years she served on the 
state child labor commission, and 
Oregon was one of the first states 
to look out for child labor. 

This public-spirited little woman 
is never too busy to stop and chat 
with friends and acquaintances, 
and it usually happens that she 
has given some first-class advice or 
information before she smiles and 
passes on. She finds time to assist 
with special occasions that arise. 
For instance, she was one of the 
busiest when the National Educa- 
tion Association met in Portland 
last year. And club activities, 
market inspection, pure milk cam- 
paigns and special conventions do 
not exhaust her resources—she has 
time for her daughter and her 
grand - daughters. Mrs. Evans 
takes the attitude that it is a “rare 
privilege” to be identified with a 
movement that has developed as 











hers has in the past twelve years. 
She just forgets about the hard 
work, and trying times, and sets 
it all down as a “rich experience.” 
CaroLInE Wasson THOMASON. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom Duck Gunn. 
San Francisco, a citizen of the United States and 
the first successful Chinese aviator in the world 
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he might. Out of the last developed his 
bent for aeronautics. He introduced 
himself to Paulhan, Ely, Hoxey and others 
at the first western meet and so eagerly 
intelligent were his inquiries that they 
ave him much valuable information. 
ater he followed the fortunes of Clarence 
Walker, dubbed “the millionaire aero- 
naut,” as a mechanician and while in 
Walker’s employ learned everything 
about the aviation game except actual 
flying. In Los Angeles he met Glenn 
Martin and Charles Day as well as the 
Eaton brothers at whose school he learned 
to make flights. Los Angeles Chinese 
helped him with his expenses and took 
much pride in their countryman’s suc- 
cess in the new science. Finally he built 
a machine of the Curtiss Farman type 
and gave exhibition flights all over the 
Pacific Coast, taking his international 
pilot license in 1911. Curtiss, then head 
of the San Diego school, became his friend 
and adviser. 

When General Lan Tin Wei of the 
Chinese army came to San Francisco in 
1912, Tom Gunn gave him a ride in the 
air and so impressed the celestial com- 
mander that he recommended Tom to 
the President, who in turn asked him to 
come and teach flying to army officers. 
This was after the first revolt, overturn- 
ing the Manchus and placing Yuan Shi 


Mrs. Ollie E. Cushing, of Spokane, says there's 
nothing about the superintendency of a mine that a 
woman can't do. She made a fortune in two years 


Kai in power. While 
Tom was en route, Presi- 
dent Yuan, fearing another 
revolt and suspecting 
the young aviator of 
treachery, offered $50,000 
for his head. Tom was 
warned and disembarked 
at Honolulu, giving ex- 
hibition flights through- 
out the Hawaiian Islands 
and later in the Philip- 
pines and Straits Settle- 
ments. Finally he ar- 
rived in Macao—only 
eighty miles from Canton 
where the governor-dic- 
tator Lung Chai Quong 
held despotic sway. 

“He was afraid I would 
drop bombs on Canton,” 
said Tom Gunn, “so he 
tried to lure me within 
his jurisdiction by flatter- 
ing offers, but I did not go 
until the American consul 
even me protection. 

mn my second flight over 
Canton a squad of soldiers 
twice fired at me but | 
was too high to be hit. 
Later at a banquet acid was put on the 
towels given me—as is the custom at 

Chinese entertainments—and only 
prompt medical attention saved 
my eyesight. The governor also 
confiscated my machine, for which 
he finally paid me a large sum, be- 
lieving 1 would be harmless without 
a plane; but | soon built another. 
Finally the crooked governor was 
exiled and I was placed in charge 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics. | 
found a few old-style French planes 
and some Japanese machines which 
were unreliable. Now I am trying 
to standardize the machines and 
introduce the latest American 
makes. That is why I am in Amer- 
ica at present.” 

Gunn retains his American citi- 
zenship of which he is patriotically 
proud. He has registered for 
draft but a “game leg,” the result 
of a fall, has fetes, him at least 
temporarily from military service. 
In the meantime he is devoting all 
his energies to building up the 
Chinese air service. 

Louis J. STELLMANN. 


Uv Uv 
RS. OLLIE E. CUSHING of 


Spokane has made a fortune 
since her husband died two years 
ago, by taking hold of a prospect 
and by energy, capable financial 
management and the labor of her 
own hands, making a mine out of 
it. Her stock in this property is 
expected to pay her an income of 
at least $500 a month. When her 
husband died she knew nothing of 
mining. Since then she has been 
the only woman miner, miners’ 


kitchen. 


Anton Delkin began roasting peanuts by the quart in his 


Now he is president of Seattle's “Nut 


House™ and roasts a carload a day 


foreman, mine superintendent, mine 


manager or financial agent of a mining 
company in the Coeur d’Alenes. 


“After living all winter in a miner’s 
cabin in the mountains, wearing miner’s 
boots, divided skirts and a cap, some- 
times handling shovel or pick, or acting 
as foreman of a crew of miners, doing 
everything myself ee a miner does, 
except fire a blast; after struggling to 
secure the thousands of dollars which it 
took to pay wages and for supplies, 
after many real hardships that 1° will 
never forget, I will say that I enjoyed the 
work all the time, and gloried in my free- 
dom and the consciousness that out of the 
mountains made by the Almighty I was 
digging some of the silver and copper that 
man needs,” said Mrs. Cushing. 

“I may never have to work any more, 
but I am not satished and shall go back 
into the mountains and attempt to do 
the same with some other property. 

“There is nothing about the super- 
intendency of a mine that a woman can- 
not do. While I was working so hard I 
put in a part of my time studying assay- 
ing and learned that branch of mining so 
that I was able to do all the assaying of 
our property and have since been offered 
a good salary to do the assay work of 
another mine. I have also received 
two offers to take charge of mining 
operations. One of these | may accept. 
Women are especially adapted to the 
profession of assaying for they are ac- 
curate, and accuracy 1s important.” 

Mrs. Cushing left her home on a farm 
near Spokane after her husband died 
and went into the famous Coeur d’Alene 
mining district of northern Idaho where 
she took a lease on a property which she 
thought promised well. After expending 
$5000 which she raised among people 
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Asa V. Bradwick, of Idaho, has two hobbies, the conservation 
of timber and the cure of crippled children. 


is devoting his life to the latter 


whom she was able to interest in the 
possibilities of the mine, she entered into 
a new arrangement and took a five-year 
lease and a bond for $42,000 on a three- 
fifths interest in the property. She also 
organized the Nellie Mining and Milling 
Company and sold the necessary stock 
to develop the property, in which she 
owns a twelfth interest. Wit JorDAN. 


UU 


FIGs years ago Anton Delkin, now 
president of “The Nut House” in 
Seattle, Washington, owned a two-quart 
aluminum kettle in which he roasted 
—— over a gas range in his home. 

hese peanuts he sold through a string 
of slot machines. Four years later he 
owned a little factory of which he was 
the buyer, salesman, manager, in fact 
everything executive that was connected 
with the business. 

Today “The Nut House” employs one 
hundred and twenty-five, has experts in 
charge of every department, ships its 
crisp, toothsome products throughout 
the west, middle-west, south, and east 
at the rate of-a carload a day. 

When asked to what he attributed his 
remarkable success Mr. Delkin said: 

“I did it by seeing the opportunity 
right ahead and grasping it, even though 
it looked like business suicide at the time. 

“You can’t get ahead by dillydallying— 
business success means quick action. 

“Success also calls for specialization. 
Pick out your job and do it. Pay the 
other fellow to do the other job—don’t 
try to ride two horses or you'll put 
ard weight on neither and will most 

kely come a cropper oe the bargain.” 

S. J. Rirrer. 
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S a lumberman of 
wide experience and 
knowledge Asa V. Brad- 
wick of St. Maries, Idaho, 
knew the importance to 
the nation of the con- 
servation of its timber 
rescurces. One branch 
of conservation work he 
was especially interested 
in—the practice of sur- 
gery upon trees to save 
their lives, promote their 
usefulness and _ increase 
their value. Men were 
spending any amount of 
money in enhancing the 
value of economic prod- 
ucts. Asa Bradwick, rea- 
soning by analogy, and 
trained as he was in the 
conservation of timber, 
began to dream of a sim- 
ilar and comparatively 
untouched field of national 
importance, that of pro- 
viding scientific care for 
the children of the race, 
the human timber. Thou- 
sands of unfortunate in- 
fants yearly were allowed 
to grow into deformed 
manhood and womanhood 
for lack of money with 
which to secure expert 
surgical attention. If, as 
an economic proposition, 
it would pay to straighten 
deformed trees, why 
would it not be worth 
while, as a biological prop- 
to give the same _ attention 
preservation of the physique of 


He 


position, 
toward 
the race! 
Five years ago Bradwick put his idea 
into definite shape by offering to main- 
tain for the sai 
Hospital of Spokane a 
free bed as a start in the 
human reclamation proj- 
ect. Twenty physicians 
of the city, led by D ap OF 
E. Eikenberry, a baal 
specialist, volunteered 
their services also free of 
charge. They did this 
that the numberless de- 
fective children of poor 
parents who were unable 
to provide proper medical 
attention could be saved. 
During the first two years 
of this experiment, an 
average of a child a month 
was made straight and 
normal where before he 
was apparently hopelessly 
deformed. Of course 
many little crooked limbs 
had to wait a long time; 
some children perhaps 
would have given up in 
despair and not returned 
for a second ir te 
had the record of ‘ 
failures’ not been main- 
tained. Meanwhile others 
became interested in the 
work and other beds were 
added, but never enough 
to take care of the in- 
creasing number of appli- 
cants. Among the first 


those 


fifty cases treated there were results which 
might well be considered miraculous. 

he doctors have noticed that the faces 
of the patient little cripples when they 
first apply for treatment are almost as de- 
formed as their bodies. Wan and wasted, 
their stunted souls look out from their 
pathetic eyes. And the result has been 
that a new expression has beamed from 
their faces as they left the hospital strong 
and well. This is where they are different 
from the trees, having souls. 

Asa Bradwick has retired from the 
lumber business to devote the remaining 
years of his life toward securing funds 
whereby free beds for the nation’s 
cripples may be installed in all hospitals, 
and that the work which has proved so 
successful as a local experiment may be 
placed on a nation-wide basis. 

He thus sums up the aims of the work: 

“First: from a humanitarian stand- 
point, to relieve the sufferers and fit them 
as nearly as possible to fight life’s battle. 

“Second: to make them useful and 
productive citizens, instead of a burden 
to themselves and their freinds. 

“Third: for economic reasons from a 
public standpoint. 

“Fourth: to place them in a position 
to help others rather than that they 
themselves must always be assisted. 

“Fifth: since many of these troubles 
can be overcome by surgery and proper 
treatment, it is a crime on the part of the 
nation that they should exist, and these 
children be permitted to endure defects 
that could be overcome in infancy and 
early youth.” Atvin E. Dyer. 
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DY Sessa ingenuity has always been dis- 

played in devising ways in which 

people might spend their money than has 

ever been applied to making them save 
(Continued on page 63) 


Celestine J. Sullivan, the “Father of Thrift Stamps,’ advises 


who collect these stamps to use them to 


buy Uncle Sam's war-time brand 











To the precipice above Beaver creek there clings one of the most perfect specimens of prehistoric architecture in all the Southwest 


Lodging With Montezuma 


A One-Night's Camp in the Dust of the Prehistoric— Where 
Age-Long Peace Has Followed Unrecorded Wars 


HEY told me at Camp Verde that 
it was four miles to the Castle, 
pointed out the general locality 
on a far-off hill, and said I simply 


could not miss it. So, of course, I did miss 
it. One always does miss a sure road in 


Arizona. Three hours later two young 
men in a wheezy Ford picked me up in a 
bad humor, on the farther side of Beaver 
creek, miles beyond where I should have 
been, carried me back over my tracks, 
and set me on a trail that led through 
sunshine, solitude and sagebrush to the 
edge of a precipice against whose vertical 
side there clings one of the most perfect 
specimens of prehistoric architecture in 
all our Southwest—the so-called Monte- 
zuma’s Castle. By a dizzy trail I climbed 
down to the foot of the cliff, and thence 
looking up had my first sight of the fine 
old ruin sheltered in a dimple of the white 
wall-face a hundred feet above me. The 
squared walls of masonry, pierced here 
and there with windows, doorways and 
loopholes for arrow flights, rise to a height 
of four stories, and at the top is a parapet 
behind which, hidden within the f sec a 
overhang of the cliff, is still another story. 
The dignified edifice softened in outline 
and in color by none knows how many 
centuries, coupled with its commanding 
situation overlooking the tree tops of the 
valley, is fittingly called castle; and as 
though to emphasize its lordliness there 
are many smaller dwellings honeycomb- 
ing the cliff below and at each side, as in 
feudal Europe the cottages of the re- 
tainers clustered about the castle of their 
chief. And the fascinating loneliness of 
the site! Here in pure wilderness, this 
ancient structure broods upon a past as 


By Charles Francis Gonna 


Author of: 
Under the Sky in California 


tight-locked as the Egyptian Sphinx’s, 
and upon a scene as silent. 

To reach the Castle—which, by the 
way, Montézuma could never have had 
anything to do with—you clamber up a 
steep slope of talus until you are face to 
face with the onGiediadic wall of the 
cliff. There a beneficent government 
(Montezuma’s Castle is now a National 
Monument) has pinned a ladder by which 
you climb to a ledge, where another lad- 
der, and after that a couple more, lead 
you still upward into the ruins. From 
chamber to chamber I went, crowding 
now and again through little doorways 
hardly a yard high. The silence was what 
first impressed me—all was so very 
silent—and then the dust. There is a 
place in Egypt, I have read, where it has 
not rained for three thousand years. The 
visitor in Montezuma’s Castle can in 
some: measure realize what such a state 
of dryness means. My steps stirred up 
dust that was triturated and double and 
triple triturated to an unbelievable de- 
gree by uncounted generations of human 
heels; so that choking and sneezing soon 
became a habit with me. Save for an 
occasioned wizened little corn-cob, or 
broken grinding tool, or a bit of shattered 
pottery or charcoal, the rooms were 
empty—yet empty only of material 
things. hose scattered fragments 
awakened a real sense of the human life 
once active here—of women gossiping 


at their primitive mills, of men’s chants 
of thanksgiving and prayer, of children’s 
laughter on the sunny ledges. The low 
ceilings of the humbler rooms were black 
still with the soot of fires quenched doubt- 
less before Columbus sailed from Palos; 
here on the mud-smeared walls were 
finger marks of those ancient plasterers 
who, their work finished, had wiped their 
daubed hands of the last clinging clay. 
A bit of Dobson paraphrased itself in my 
lazy brain: 


All passes; art alone 
Enduring lingers 

The bust outlasts the throne, 
The print the fingers. 


To reach the top of all, I had to swing 
myself up through a gap in the fourth- 
story ceiling. That uppermost chamber 
opened on a transverse promenade pro- 
tected on the outer side by the parapet 
of masonry which I had noted from the 
ground; and over it and reaching far out- 
ward, like the shell of a sounding board, 
the upper part of the cliff projected. 
Even at midday, it was twilight in that 
attic of Montezuma, and the dust which 
no dew had ever moistened, was thick 
and soft to my feet as a Turkey carpet. 
The builders of the parapet had provided 
it with three or four square holes, one at 
about the height of a man’s eye probably 
for a peep-hole, the others close to the 
floor and at a downward angle as though 
to accommodate the discharge of arrows 
at a foe. The view from that eyrie was 
superb—straight below at my feet the 
waters of Beaver creek winding slug- 
pishly among sycamores whose tops I 
ooked down upon; beyond the stream a 
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mesquite-dotted mesa melting away to 
the wide Verde valley, this backed a 
dozen miles away by the long purple 
range of the Black mountains; over all 
the sapphire sky of Arizona where white 
cumulus clouds were massing for the 
usual summer afternoon shower. In all 
that wide outlook there was no sign of 
cultivation or of human life; no sound 
save the faint ripple of the creek and the 
mournful cooing of wild doves. Yet here 
once was abounding life, borne up of 
hope, unthinking of obliteration. Here 
was the place to recall the memory of 
Macaulay’s New Zealander upon the 
ruins of London Bridge, but the thought 
of that classic character never occurred 
to me until six months later. What I did 
think was that I would like mightily to 
spend a night in that prehistoric dust, 
and experience a cracking thunderstorm 
pounding about the cliffs and splitting the 
sky with its lightnings. 


WELL why not? To besure I hadnot 
come prepared to camp out; but as 
against this the time was August, and the 
weather warm; and one does not starve 
in a day; besides had | not luncheon with 
me? I scrambled down the ladders to the 
round and found the paper box dangling 
rom a mesquite limb where I had left it. 
An account of stock revealed: two beef 
sandwiches; two ginger cookies with 
sugar icing; two honest peaches with 
pink cheeks; three knotty little scrub- 
apples. If I halved that, lunching on one 
moiety and dining on the other, the meal 
question for the day would be solved. As 
to the morrow’s breakfast, “Hang break- 
fast,” 1 thought recklessly; “tomorrow’s 
another day. Let it handle its own 
troubles.” The question of water dis- 
turbed me a little, for a spring which I had 
counted on finding near the ruin, eluded 
me, and I had had to temper my thirst 
with nips at the creek water, which was 
muddy and tepid. I searched my pockets 
for some crumbs of tea, but the pockets, 
like Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, were 
bare. I scoured the country round for 
some herb that would make shift as a sub- 
stitute, but with equal ill success. Then 
I bethought me of the icing on the cookies. 
Therewith could be achieved a hot eau 
sucrée. As though to clinch the notion, a 
tin tomato can that some camper had left 
caught my eye. I candled it against the 
sun and found it tight as a trivet. Near 
by was a discarded tobacco tin, which I 
managed to press into sufficient rotundity 
to serve asacup. So] kindled a little fire 
of sticks and set my can of muddy Beaver 
water on to boil. Heaven bless the icer of 
those cookies! The sugar was laid on 
with so generous a hand that the scraping 
of one cake really gave a tone to two of the 
reformed tobacco tins of muddy water, in 
which homely beverage I drank a toast to 
the memory of Montezuma and all his peo- 
ple, while | polished off a sandwich. Din- 
ner was a repetition of this with the added 
touch of soup made by boiling the sand- 
wich meat. 

Towards evening, a storm which had 
been gathering throughout the afternoon 
and rumbling half-heartedly in the dis- 
tance, showed signs of approaching, and 
at sundown seemed about to break upon 
the Castle. I picked upmy coat and kodak 
and climbed the ladders to my chamber. 

For half an hour I leaned upon the 
parapet and watched the fading sunset 
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tints upon the heaped-up cloud masses 
in the south—the west was hidden from 
me by the outward swing of the cliff. The 
wind tossed the tree-tops below me in a 
mad sort of waltz, and the waters of the 
creek, swollen somewhat by a rain burst 
that must have fallen higher up, lifted 
their voices sullenly. The lightning was 
almost incessant and the thunder cracked 
and boomed gloriously, reverberating 
along the broken face of the cliff. When 
darkness fell, I decided to turn in, and 
scooping a hollow or two in the ancient 
dust to accommodate my hips, I put on 
my coat for a blanket, laid down m 

camera for a pillow, and turned in well 
back under the overhang of the rock-roof. 
My frame was surprisingly comfortable 
on that most primitive of beds, and I lay 
for a while in perfect peace listening to 
the lullaby of the i and the swish 
of bat wings as those dusky creatures of 
the night, roused from their diurnal slum- 
ber in the various rooms, circled about in 
the dark in quest of supper. Then the 
spirit of this world entered into me and 
I began to hunt trouble. After a particu- 
larly clamorous outbreak of thunder fol- 
lowing instantly upon a vivid lightning 
flash, the spirit whispered: If one of those 
should knock down a ladder, you’d be in 
a pretty pickle marooned up here, with 
never a soul to call on. But then, I 
thought, the ladders have weathered a 


good many storms; I’ll trust them for one 
more. But wildcats and mountain lions, 

ersisted the spirit; you have no fire. 
With four ladders to climb, I put back at 
him, they'll prefer jack-rabbit to me. 
Ghosts, insinuated the spirit. That 
started a brief train of thought about the 
life beyond this. I believe in a future ex- 
istence, but I have an idea we take our 
common sense with us, and once out of 
this tough world we do not come back 
for more. 

Still it is difficult, even with a mind 
amenable to reason, to sleep with 
thunder clapping about one’s ears, and 
by and by I arose and leaned again upon 
the parapet looking into the lightning- 
lit blackness. It was the elemental can- 
nonading and flashing, I suppose, that 
turned my thoughts to what in these 
times of stress, one’s thoughts are rarely 
far from—the world at war. In their 
little way these ancient dwellers of the 
cliffs must have known their battles, too 
—their struggles for hearth and home, 
for liberty to live as they wanted to live; 
the parapet’s loopholes for arrows proved 
that well enough. And what, after all, 
had the battles done for them—whither 
brought them? Stayed but for a span 
the inevitable victory of silence in the 
end. Well, the end of their earthly 
striving is typical, I fancy, of our own. 
If they had no enduring city here, 


Montezuma’s Castle, probably so-called because Montezuma had nothing whatever to do with 


it. This is now a National monument. 


Scattered fragments of pottery and 


primitive tools awaken a sense of the human life once active here 





Lodging With Montezuma: 


neither have we of this generation. After 
life’s fitful fever, we, as they, shall in- 
herit sleep, bequeathing to the world 
silence and the crumbling work of our 
hands. Again I thought of Dobson—un- 
paraphrased now— 
All passes; Art alone 
Enduring stays to us; 
The bust outlasts the throne, 
The coin, Tiberius. 
Is, then, living worth the candle if the 
bust and the coin be the one enduring 


end of it? Hardly; and for that very rea- 
son the soul of humanity clings to the 
faith that that is not all; and its part 
in the flesh wrought with what vision 
is given it in the flesh, it goes with 
hopefulness into the silence expectant 
of more light. I found it comforting 
to see the cloud-wrack above me part- 
ing, and certain stars shining through 
it in stable serenity. My eyes were 
heavy and I returned to my dusty 
couch. 





Charles Francis Saunders 
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Really there seemed nothing else to be 
concerned about, and the thunder quiet- 
ing down as the storm passed over with- 
out rain, I dropped off into dreamless 
sleep. The next thing I knew the sun was 
pone I its first shafts into a cloudless 
sky, and the birds were singing their 
matins in the sycamores below. It was 
Sunday and the peace of God lay upon 
all the silent landscape. I climbed 
down to earth and set out to hunt a 
breakfast. 





























“Michelena Flat.” a make-belief village among the redwoods in the Santa Cruz mountains. 


The coming of the movie people changed the quiet lives of the people hereabouts 


Us Folks on the Film 


A California Mountain Town that has Gone 
Stark Movie- Mad 


By Earle Snell 


town was left as high and dry and almost as 


OR almost a score of years the town 


had slumbered in obscurity —and 
blessed contentment. Some time be- 


much forgotten as a ( 
desert island. Even the multitude of sum- 


deserted hulk on a 


“Texas George’ deserted bootblacking 
and prospects of becoming a barber to 
be a bad man in the pictures 


fore that it had been a slumbering 
metropolis with a sawdust ozone, “Whiskey 
Row,” pay days and the red tinged nights 
that follow. But as the trees fell and were 
converted into marketable commodity and 
the sawyers and lumber-jacks moved grad- 
ually back and back, like a receding tide, the 


mer-resortists that every year flood the Santa 
Cruz mountains broke, as on a rock in mid- 
stream, flowed on either side and completely 
surrounded but at the same time almost as 
completely avoided the place. True, a few 
took bed and meals at the Boulder Creek 
House, but they were of the sedentary type 
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Between these two bearded mountaineers, in addition to the charming Mary, is an actual feud of many years standing 


which looks only for quiet and repose— 

for late breakfasts and the early drone 

of beetles to call them to bed. Possibly 

they might dangle a fish line in the stream 

that babbled past the hostelry’s back door, 

but by no more strenuous exercise did they 

disturb the community in its chronic siesta. 
Then came the great awakening. A 

“movie” company, headed by Beatriz 

Michelena, invaded the peaceful canyon, 

took boisterous possession: of its hotel and 

otherwise profaned the sacredness of 

its ingrown solitude, and all for the 

sake of translating Bret Harte into 

motion picture film. Cowboys, 

be-spurred and sombreroed, vet- 

erans all of a hundred rodeos, 

mounted their outlaw broncos and 

bucked their perilous ways down 

Boulder Creek’s main thorough- 

fare. There were the loud bawl- 

ings cf the director through the 

megaphone, the frantic inroads of 

the “prop” boy in his search—by 

either purchase, lease or theft—of 

properties, and the syncopated 

explosion of blank cartridges. For 

a moment, atleast, the town, taken 

unawares, figuratively rubbed its 

eyes and blinked its astonish- 

ment. Then enthusiastically it 


fell in with this strange but exciting new 
order of things. 

Having witnessed this original inocu- 
lation of the town with film bacilli, one 
comes back after a period of three years 
to marvel at the extent of the epidemic’s 
growth. Following the trail blazed by 
the first invaders, other motion picture 


O Skinnay! Think of supporting Douglas Fairbanks 


in the “Half Breed”! 


“outfits” swarmed in upon the town and 

trifled with its emotions. They cajoled 

and flattered it, and, balancing soft 

words against hard cash, magnanimously 

invited its inhabitants to be in the pic- 

tures. Thus the townsfolk were privi- 

leged to bask in the resplendent presence 

of some of the very greatest. William 

Hart came here to film “The Aryan,” and 

Douglas Fairbanks “The Halfbreed.” 

Here Mary Miles Minter got atmor- 

phere for her “Melissa of the Hills” 

and Mary Pickford for “The 

Romance of the Redwoods.” 

“Freckles” with Jack Pickford 

and Louise Huff as the stars was: 

done here; also “Sudden Jim” 

with Charles Ray, “The Sunset 

Trail” with Vivian Martin and 

“The Call of the East” with 

Sessue Hayakawa. There has 

been a horde of others, of the 

great and near great, each at- 

tracted here by the same inde-- 

finable something, worshipped 

obsequiously by all true devotees: 

at the shrine of Art and called 

atmosphere—in this case atmos- 

here of the untamed West, to 

c found here in unlimited. 
abundance. 





Dihisis Michelena and Judge Page “erekking” through new country. 


Us Folks on the Film: Earle Snell 











Judge Page came to California in ‘49. He has not been out of the 


mountains since 69. Crepe hair, grease paint and other artifices of “make believe” could never provide such excellent human atmosphere 


When one speaks abstractly of 
mountain atmosphere he thinks more or 
less concretely of cliffs and trees and can- 
yons and booming waters. It was some- 
thing like this that the producers had 
first in mind when they turned their faces 
toward the Santa Cruz mountains—and 
toward Boulder Creek in particular. 
They soon learned that the atmosphere 
has also its human element, the most im- 
portant and interesting part of it. Call 
it the human atmosphere as distin- 
guished from the natural. The 
theory of its development is based 
on the proposition that sour dough, 
bear grease and other exigencies 
of the hills can round out a better 
mountaineer, before the camera or 
elsewhere, than all the crepe hair, 
grease paint and similar artifices 
of theatrical make-believe.’ 

When the producers found this 
out they began calling upon 
Boulder Creek’s permanent citi- 
zenship for their baekwoods 
types, and this same citizenship 
fell into line with remarkable 
agility. To give true cast to its 
new identity it began to develop 
within itself professional jealous- 
ies, and thus, bya brand universally 


recognized, became an established part of 
the great motion picture fraternity. 
They say that in days agone the big 
event of the town was the annual horse- 
shoe pitching contest between Judge Page 
and Mr. R. J. Hand. But that is all but 
forgotten now in the keener struggle be- 
tween the two for premier picture acting 


The entire population from ragamuffin to gray-bearded 


ancient is camera-broke 


honors. Fate has conspired in more ways 
than one to set these two most ancient 
of the “boys” against each other in monu- 
mental rivalry. The Judge, then just 
grown into his first pair of long jeans, ar- 
rived in San Francisco in 1849. The fol- 
lowing year came Mr. Hand, who was but 
six years of age and just started in his 
rimer. The Pages came around the 
Torn and the Hands across the Plains. 
It is still a question of open and evidently 
indeterminable debate whether it was 
the Judge missed the more by see- 
ing naught of the burly bison, the 
war-painted Indian and the rattle 
snake that lived in the same hole 
with ground-owls and _ prairie- 
dogs, or Mr. Hand _ through 
catching ‘no glimpses of whales, 
porpoises and suspicious appearing 
crafts that might have carried 
pirates. Both came to Boulder 
Creek at a very early day and 
saw the town grow from “when it 
warn’t no more ’n a blacksmith 
shop and a turn in the road” to its 
present dimensions. That black- 
smith shop gave rise, no doubt, to 
the pitching of improvised quoits, 

at which the two men became as 
keen rivals as in pioneer prestige. 
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In the late sixties Page was elected 
Justice of the Peace for the township, and 
the heavy duties of that office anchored 
him permanently to the spot. He has not 
visited San Francisco since 1869 when 
Montgomery street was the waterfront, 
and, although some time since retired 
from office, “reckons” he has no time to 
visit the city now. It perturbed him 
mightily when he learned from me that | 
had been considerably in San Francisco 
of recent years and knew nothing of Tom 
Murphy, the gunsmith. “Tom knew 
nigh everybody,” he explained, “and I 
reckon the poor boy must be dead er you 
would have met up with him some time 
er ruther.” 

Once during his younger days Mr. 
Hand also basked momentarily in public 
prominence when, as he himself declares, 
he drank one glass of sour claret too many 
and forgot to appear for jury duty in the 
most important case ever booked on 
Judge Page’s calendar. The Judge, who 
was still young in experience and possibly 
not as well up as he afterwards became 
on some points of law, saw no way out of 
the difficulty other than to dismiss the 
case. Thus it happened that the rightful 
ownership of a certain and many times 
“said” Berkshire shoat, the object of the 

roposed litigation, was never decided. 
his disrespect for the dignity of the 
court, together with its flagrant miscar- 
riage of justice, has ever since been a sore 
_—~ with the Judge for which he holds 

r. Hand in the first instance responsible. 
It was to even up the humiliation of it, so 
local tradition says, that he first went into 
training to wrest the horseshoe pitching 
championship laurels from the delinquent 
juryman’s brow. 


A RIVALRY thus nurtured through 
many years was still further aggran- 
dized by the advent of motion pictures to 
BoulderCreek. Among the first of the local 
talent recruited by Beatriz Michelena were 
the ex-Judge and the once profligate, but 
long since reformed, Mr. Hand Even 
in those first pictures it was a question 
for heated argument to determine which 
of the two made the greater contribution 
to the screen. Both men had beards, al- 
most equally long and equally white. 
The Judge, however, had hair that 
tumbled to his shoulders (whereas Mr. 
Hand’s was shorter cropped) and his pipe 
was the longest, largest and oldest 
in Santa Cruz county—and strongest, 
too, although this last named abou 
was ruled out as non-registering and 
therefore ineffective on the screen. To 
offset the advantages thus accumulated 
in the Judge’s favor, Mr. Hand’s adher- 
ents pointed to “Old Brass,” an ancient 
muzzle-loading musket of amazing length 
and “heft,” which their screen favorite 
carried across the crook of his arm. It is 
a redoubtable instrument of slaughter, 
passed from father to son through a suc- 
cession of Hands that must date back al- 
most to the discovery of gunpowder. 
However, as later events proved, -all 
this preliminary and acrimonious argu- 
ment but served to set the stage for the 
full fury of the professional rivalry that 
blazed forth when Mary Miles Minter in- 
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vaded the Santa Cruz mountains to film 
“Melissa of the Hills.” It was a Ken- 
tucky feud story with the Allisons and 
the Watts the warring clans. A malevo- 
lent fate ordained that the producer 
should choose Mr. Hand to be the great- 
grandfather of all the Allisons, and Judge 
Page to occupy a similar patriarchal posi- 
tion with the Watts. As the story de- 
veloped the hoary-haired leaders of the 
two factions fell more and more in with 
the antagonistic spirit of it, until, when 
the picture came to its close with one of 
those “‘bing-bang” battles that give the 
man in the orchestra an opportunity to 
use all his instruments of blood-curdling 
noise, the beards of the two ancient rivals 
almost bristled with fury as they led their 
respective clansmen to the conflict. The 
slaughter would undoubtedly have been 
as stupendous in reality as the director 
had planned in make-believe, had “Old 
Brass” been loaded with anything more 
than powder and wadding and the op- 
posing artillery with ball cartridges. 

These two notables are at the pinnacle 
of Boulder Creek’s picture profession. 
There are a number of lesser lights, how- 
ever, that outshine the masses enough to 
command passing notice. There is 
““West-Side” Jack, so called because his 
nose crooks toward the west side of his 
face with a peculiar twist that must have 
been achieved some time in the past 
through sudden impact with an object of 
high resistance. It is this same twist of 
the nose and an individuality of beard 
that recommend him for pictures. When 
not engaged with his histrionic pursuits, 
Jack, in consummate metaphorical irony, 
drives the town water-wagon. He makes 
the boast that he is the “black sheep” of a 
highly respectable family and quotes as 
evidence that he has a strain of the an- 
cestral virtue in his veins, the fact that 
he once walked the length of “Whiskey 
Row,” when Boulder Creek was still in 
the hey-dey of her prosperity and ex- 
cesses, three times without ‘stopping in” 
to take a drink. 

“Texas George” is another of the prize 
products of the screen craze that has 
swept the town. Before Beatriz Miche- 
lena came with her cowboys to set things 
“topsy-turvy,” he earned an unpreten- 
tious living blacking shoes, with pros- 
pects of some day becoming a barber. 
But the romance of cowboying got into 
his blood, and, although without horse 
or saddle, he, like the man who begins 
his motoring career by buying a pair of 
goggles, saved his dimes and purchased a 
complete vaquero’s wardrobe, including 
sombrero, high-heeled boots, gauntlets 
and a screaming bandana that he knots 
artistically under his chin through a 
drilled celluloid dice. Once in the out- 
fit, he has never put it off, unless it be at 
night when nooneislooking. It is all done 
in the approved “movie” style and he is a 
truly picturesque figure when strutting 
along the sidewalk d have seen him but 
once on horseback) exceedingly tall and 
as exceedingly thin, with a boyish face 
and a boyish mustache that curls like 
corn silk on his upper lip. 

Constable Tom Ladd, called “Sheriff” 


by courtesy, also commands a generous 





share of the township’s motion picture 
honors. He has not the chin piece of the 
stock “con-sta-bule” burlesqued on the 
stage, nor his exaggerated star and pigeon- 
chested importance. On the contrary he 
is a lean, lank man-hunter, with just the 
suggestion of a stoop and a drooping mus- 
tache that has grown gray in the service. 
When leading a make-believe posse into 
the hills against make-believe outlaws, 
he looks every whit the human blood- 
hound as he rides past the camera. 


LUBE Dante Locatelli, eight years of 
age, but with all the swagger and self- 
dependence of a man, stands alone in 
Boulder Creek in his utter disdain for pic- 
tures and picture acting. Like David 
Warfield, he remained steadfast in his re- 
fusal to appear before the camera until 
forced into it through the combined 
coercion of his father and school teacher. 
One whole day he sulked under protest 
through the scenes, playing the role of 
the halfbreed son of ““Tennessee” Jones, 
the squawman in Beatriz Michelena’s 
“Just Squaw,” and by evening-fall had 
reached a point in the story where he 
was carrying an armful of wood into 
the squawman’s shack. The next day 
the action was to be caught up again with 
the interior scene showing the little half- 
breed coming on through the door and 
into the room with his burden of fuel. 
But when the morrow arrived Dante, 
who had failed to honor his father’s 
board at the breakfast hour, had disap- 
peared as from the face of the earth. 
Producing activities were called to a halt 
and the producing cast converted into a 
searching party. Before noon the entire 
town had joined in the hunt, but the 
= Thespian was not to be found. 

inally in desperation the producer 
seized upon Dante’s brother Frank, but 
one year the former’s junior, and hurried 
him to the squawman’s hut to take his 
brother’s place. But Frank, too, harbored 
a strain of artistic temperament whereby 
he preferred a cowboy to an Indian role. 
It looked for a time as if the scenario 
would have to be somehow changed to 
satisfy this prejudice, when the property 
man, with a spark of genius, brought out 
a gaudily painted bow and arrow as the 
clinching argument in favor of the Indian 
role. The next day it was found that 
Dante, the original impersonator of the 
squawman’s offspring, had risen with the 
chickens, done a marathon up the Bear 
Creek road and taken refuge in the Japan- 
ese tie camp, ten and a half miles out of 
town. 

Today Boulder Creek, from the raga- 
muffin urchin on the street to the most 
ancient “gray-beard,” is “‘camera-broke.” 
It prides itself immensely on its motion 
picture vocabulary. It knows a “‘cut,” a 
“still” and a “retake” as unmistakably as 
it does its neighbor’s dog, and irredeem- 
ably path its he of its citizenship, who 
knows not enough, when in a scene, to 
keep his eyes from looking into the 
camera’s lens. It speaks of “Doug” and 
“Bill” and “Mary” with easy familiarity 
and in a manner suggestive of a secret 
intimacy between itself and the great 
ones in the profession. 


Taken with Douglas Fairbanks! Of course—who isn’t? But fancy being taken with him by a motion-picture camera! 


Rose Wilder Lane recently basked in that famous smile as an “extra.” 
of the experience will appear in an early issue. 


Her description 
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New York—At Last! 


Confidential Impressions of an ‘‘Essential Westerner’ 


AM here. I have seen the Statue of 

Liberty; the subway; the Woolworth 

Building; Coney Island; Greenwich 

Village; Trinity Church (‘in the 
throbbing heart of the city”); and my 
husband’s people. 

Yet this is to be an optimistic article, 
directed especially to those women born 
in Ohio, Texas, and other states of the 
“Far West,” whose husband’s original 
habitat was New York City. One’s 
birthplace is not a matter of personal 
selection, and everyone realizes this ex- 
cept a husband born in New York. To 
him, the fact of being born outside the 
New York City limits verges on criminal 
carelessness. 

I know that no caller or chance ac- 
quaintance ever escaped our door with- 
out hearing some such embarrassing ex- 
planation from my husband as: 

“You see, Mrs. Keller has never been 
in New York. She is essentially Western. 
All her early life was spent on a ranch in 
Montana.” 

Now “all my early life,” as it happens, 
covers a period of my first four years, and 
the ranch was in Wyoming and not Mon- 
tana; but no amount of wifely persistence 
nor geographical proof can permanently 
convince my husband that Montana and 
Wyoming are not synonymous terms; 
and he quite frequently transfers my 
childhood to Nevada and Utah, but he 
never omits “the ranch.” 

“Where were you born?” seems rather 
an unusually blunt and unadorned ques- 
tion; yet since my marriage it springs out 
at me from unrelated conversations, like 
dandelions from a green lawn on a sunny 
morning. My husband’s presence seems 
to draw it out. When with him, no con- 
versation, regardless of time, place and 
circumstances, concludes itself without 
extending a tendril to betray me. 

1 was always being asked which I loved 
most, Fifth Avenue or Chicago’s Michi- 
gan Avenue; which park | thought more 
ideally located, San Francisco’s “‘Golden 
Gate,” or Central Park; whether or not 
I had eaten little-necked clams at a red 
restaurant to the left of a certain green 
signboard on Coney Island; if I didn’t 
think Greenwich Village simply fascinat- 
ing, or again, if | didn’t consider it dis- 
gustingly farcial; and would I ever forget 
Riverside Drive at sunset? etc., ad in- 

finitum. 


ELL, for four months I have been 

specializing on every possible — 
that I may be asked when Pi leave. 
1 want to assure other sufferers who a 
chance to read this that New York is just 
as “essentially Western” as Cleveland or 
Butte. I want to counsel you against 
calmly submitting, when your Be. ta ds 
tell you that you are “essentially Western” 
because, perhaps after a frantic search 
for his hat at the last moment of your de- 
parture, you are obliged to draw on your 
gloves out on the street. ‘Throw some- 


thing at him, and prove that you are not. 


By Lucy Stone Terrill 


I have seen women—gloveless, and al- 
most everything-else-less—right on Fifth 
Avenue in its New Yorkiest sections. 
I have seen the most smartly clad women 
—women with exactly the correct num- 
ber of buttons on their sleeves from elbow 
to wrist, their hats at precisely the ultra- 
chic angle, and their furs defying all 
efforts of a summer sun—I have seen such 
women carrying bundles. It is true. 
Bunptes! 

Now I did not suppose that in New 
York one ever saw a human being and a 
bundle together; except, of course, those 
human beings uniformed to show that 
carrying bundles was their vocation and 
not a faux pas. My husband certainly 
would never carry a bundle; and I had 
the same trouble with the first cook we 
had, who was also a New Yorker. 

Another “essentially Western” habit 
that has developed amazingly in New 
York since my husband went West, is 
cutting across the street. How many 
and many times I have ignored the direct 
path to my destination, and walked 
sedately to the proper street crossing, lest 
I brutally remind my New Yorker of 

“all my early life on the ranch.” I will 
admit that here i in New York it is difficult 
to “‘cut across,” because you bump into 
so many other people who are doing the 
same thing, and then you are so likely to 
tumble into an open sewer. 

The Broadway that I had built into 
my husband-fashioned dreams, the street 
of bright lights and love and laughter, 
resembles nothing more closely than an 
upheaval in the Rocky Mountains. It 
looks like the beginning of a stupendous 
feat of meet with all the material 
“on the and the workmen having 
a riot. é& has to acquire the gait of a 
Rocky Mountain goat—with horns—in 
order to progress faster than two blocks 
an hour. I seldom walk on Broadway; 
I am too gentle. 


UT one does not need to be versed in 

jiu-jutsu in order to retain his natural 
equilibrium in Greenwich Village. That, 
in spite of all we have heard to the con- 
trary, is a very quiet place. Exteriorly, 
it gives no indication of that chaos of 
genius for which it is famed. 

I had met two native female Villagers 
before [ came to New York. One of 
them addressed the ‘“‘Writer’s Circle” to 
which | belonged, and the other gave 
some color impressions to the Art Club. 
Both had extraordinary ideas and hair. 
Both smoked. One sang Chinese selec- 
tions (including tinkling gongs, bird 
calls and flower perfumes); the other 
played the ukulele. But | saw nothing 
like them in Greenwich Village. Neither 
did anyone say ‘‘Hello, dearie” to me, nor 
ask me to dinner or to lend a dime— 
all of which I had been led to believe 
might happen in Greenwich Village, even 


though you were not excessively young, 
and were excessively slender. 

I spent two days there looking for a 
room—I mean a studio—but it was in the 
dull season and most of the attractions 
were probably visiting “awfully charm- 
ing” friends who had country houses. 
There are no rooms in Greenwich Village; 
a subtle and intangible something makes 
anything enclosed within four walls, a 
studio. The difference between a room 
and a studio is not a material matter, one 
of windows, for instance; because I saw 
studios with but one small window com- 
manding a view of exclusively garbage 
buckets; and I saw other studios with 
immense front windows—“very Frenchy” 
as one landlady told me. Also, the dif- 
ference is not one of odor, for the scent of 
the past that lingered in some studios was 
as lively a ghost as ever haunted the 
boarding-roomiest of rooms. Neither is 
it furniture that begets a studio. Never 
have I seen more “essentially Western” 
furniture than in some of those studios— 
the canned tomato and laundry soap 
box variety abounded, and “Pharaoh’s 
Horses” in a gilt frame are not extinct; 
neither have the two ducks hanging by 
one leg and the cantelope with black- 
berries and a rose bud, succumbed en- 
tirely to bold sketches by a strictly fu- 
turistic brush. 

I have come to the conclusion that a 
studio is such only because of the inner 
flame of the occupant. I could see that 
the landladies whom I interviewed (in as 
nonchalant and carelessly talented a 
manner as [ could command) were rather 
doubtful of my inner flame, though one 
of them cheered me immensely by asking 
if I “danced.” Practicing the long leaps 
and jumps, she explained, annoyed the poet 
below by knocking plaster on his head. 

“My God—these poets!” she added re- 
flectively, “ever run across any? 

Any one who has lived in California, 
where poets flourish as naturally and ex- 
uberantly as the California poppy, will 
find no surprising characteristics in New 
York poets—even the “essentially West- 
ern” ones would be averse, I’m sure, to 
plaster falling about their heads. 


UT if you do not feel surprise at first 

seeing New York and everything in it, 
you must as least simulate surprise. The 
only disappointment I had about New 
York was my vast un-surprise. I tr 
retrospect, to remember what I had eo. ex- 
pened but the mental path of my antici- 
pation is tangled with the overgrowth of 
reality. 

The surprise, however, that one ex- 
pects to have, is nothing, compared to 
the overwhelming, awestruck amazement 
that the New Yorkers who show you 
about their city, not only expect, but de- 
mand of you. 

“Marvelous” —“absolutely” (pro- 
nounced “‘ab-so-/oot-ly”’) and “wonderful,” 
are words which you must sprinkle into 

(Continued on page 70) 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


The Cheerful Breakfast Room . 


HEERFULNESS is more im- 
portant than Persian rugs, and 
contentedness is more valuable 
than Gobelin tapestries.” No 
truer words than these have ever been 
spoken, especially as they apply to thatat- 
mosphere all dining- and breakfast-rooms 
strive to attain. Time was when a dining- 
room was considered the legitimate 
excuse for high, paneled, black wal- 
nut walls, an oil painting of two 
dead quail suspended by a hemp 
string, and a stuffed squirrel with 
a nut in his mouth frisking up a 
twig stationed on the top shelf of a 
high-backed, ornately carved Jac- 
obean buffet. And in rooms like 
these people ate, drank and tried 
to be merry. No wonder the 
makers of indigestion tablets 
throve and prospered. You might 
as well expect to be cheerful in a 
morgue as in one of those dim, 
electric-light-consuming dining- 
rooms. But luckily times have 
changed, and today we eat break- 
fast in sunny little rooms with 
windows galore and color sym- 
phonies written so high that you 
start the day with a smile even 
though you might have chanced 
to get out of bed on the wrong 
side that morning. 

The gay Japanese breakfast room with 
the striking bamboo leaf side curtains is 
an excellent example of a vivacious, high- 
keyed color scheme. Between the dark 
of the bamboo sprays and the light of the 
white woodwork lies a diversity of spark- 
ling color tones corresponding to the 
a range along the piano keyboard used 
in playing sprightly melodies, for in- 
stance, the Spring Song. Sharp con- 
trasts of light and dark color quicken the 
pulse through the medium of the eye, 
just as swift contrasts of high and low 
harmonies enliven the sensibilities by 
way of the ear. Bright dashes of color, 
not too frequent, give life to any com- 
position, whether a painting, an interior 
or a gown. The keynote of this whole 
room is the graceful palm in a jardiniere 
before the window. No more fitting 
center piece than this could have been 
chosen—it centralizes the entire com- 
position, ties the separate spottings of 
dark color together, harmonizes with 
them yet does not ape them. The com- 
fortable, simple, enameled chairs furnish 
the finishing touch required to properly 
accentuate the straight lines prevailing 
in the rest of the room. It isa wonderful 
little composition, this breakfast corner 
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with its table drawn close to the window, 
reminding one of a dining-car or a garden 
cafe where the walls of the room cease to 
limit and the entire outdoors lies at one’s 
command. 

Lower in the scale of contrasts comes 


the dining-room with wicker chairs and. 


table, quaint Dutch corner stencils and 


produced by the interior is one of restful 
reserve. he large curved surface in 
this instance is furnished by the wicker 
table, the center of interest in the room. 
A French window lights up the corner 
near the china closet and shows to good 
advantage the cherry spray wall deco- 
ration. At the extreme opposite end of 

the gamut from the Japanese 





Attractive, though extremely simple in design 


cherry blossom sprays. No sudden dark 
splashes of color accentuate its surface, 
yet it is just as cheerful as the Japanese 
room because the entire scheme is high. 
The furniture is straight, the window 
hangings solid color and the impression 


room lies the more or less formal 
paneled interior with short backed 
chairs and hexagonal table top. 
This interior has something of the 
air of a director’s room with its 
long paneled walls, its oblong floor 
plan and its narrow windows. It 
1s high in tone, therefore cheerful, 
but it differs from the other two 
rooms in that it depends entirely 
on its occupants for vivacity. 
There are no swift, irregular color 
contrasts to stimulate imagination 
—the walls exist simply as a 
background for furniture and peo- 
ple. Simplicity of design carried 
almost to severity distinguish this 
room from its contemporaries and 
make it an almost perfect example 
of balance yet fail to lessen its 
attraction. Contentment and com- 
fort have been expressed in each 
of thesethree rooms in three widely 
different ways, yet neither Persian rugsnor 
Gobelin tapestries have entered into the 
furnishing of any one of them. Knowledge 
of design and how tocreate atmosphere has 
been far more instrumental in their success 
than mere money. Results as satisfactory 

















This informal room is an excellent example of a high-keyed color scheme 
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My Living Room” 
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De Luxe Rugs 


FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18.1916 





‘So many guests have asked what makes my living room so cheerful- 

looking and so comfortable, and I tell them all that the secret lies on the ° 

floor. Since we bought the CREX DE LUXE Rusg, the room seems so GRASS RY 
much brighter and freshened up that we spend all our spare time there.” fin sii Seana onl Alias 


The success of any room is dependent upon the floor covering. CREX DE LUXE <hauainabinn 7. CREX 
RUGS come in such a wonderful range of beautiful patterns and color ideas that DE LUXE RUGS—equally 
it is easy to select a rug to fit any decorative scheme. They are economical enough poate Fs nt a 
to permit of their use in any part of the house—all the year ’round—while they in design and color effects—all 
appeal to the careful and thrifty housewife because they stand for more cheerful are made from tough, pliant 
rooms, more sanitary homes—less labor, and money saved. CREX Rugs lie flat wire etd ete grace by car ove patented 
—are reversible—soft to the tread—dirt, dust and damp proof—need no beating, poco good seal a 


simply shaking. sense of refinement. 
When wien sure you obtain the genuine. Make the salesman PROVE IT. Stecnslinnintlie Uiechtctgedh Menkes ain 


Ask to see name C-R-E-X woven in the edge of the side binding. If it isn’t 
there, it isn’t a CREX. folder containing reproductions of 
thirty-six patterns in natural colors 


“IT’S A PRACTICAL WAR-TIME ECONOMY TO BUY CREX” _ mjled free on request write for it 
CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The wicker table is the center of interest here 
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as these are never ob- 
tained haphazard, yet it 
is quite possible to achieve 
success in “evolving” a 
room, without technical 
training as a decorator. 
Instinctive good taste is a 
safe guide. Simplicity 
is the thing to strive for. 
Nothing is easier than to 
overdo. The main point 
is not what to do but what 
not to do, whether one be 
planning a reception room 
in a big house or a break- 
fast nook in a bungalow. 

All breakfast rooms 
cannot be open to the 
morning sun, and some 
have to be tucked into 
cheerless northern corners 
in the remodeling of old- 
fashioned houses, in which 
cases warmth and cheer 
must depend upon an in- 
genious color scheme of 
sunny yellow and ivory 
white, and china of gay 
design. 

Persis BINGHAM. 





A Plea for the Colonial 


HY choose the Colonial style 
when the California climate 
is hospitable to so many 
different and __ interesting 
styles of building that would not be ap- 
propriate anywhere else?” 
hus the visitor is prone to query as he 
motors about from street to street, in 
town and out of town in the land-of-much- 
sunshine, and as he notes how greatly 
this vogue of the Colonial waxeth. 

True, there are other styles that seem 
more “native’—more natural and yes, 
confess it, more rational. Nevertheless 
there are reasons why the Colonial home 
is not altogether inept here. 

In the first place, the climate does have 
many features, despite its semi-tropical 
characteristics, that relate it to the cli- 
mate of old England, and even some 
features that compare with that of the 
New England coast when that part of the 
country Is in its summer mood. 


In the second place there is the psycho- 
logical reason. This kind of home bears 
the virtue of association. There is some- 
thing touching about this habit we 
humans get into of clinging to the forms, 
the colors and the customs that we have 
been used to. We really have a repetition 
here of the way our tes England fore- 
bears lovingly brought over to the new 
shores the seeds of the plants which they 
had grown fond of in the gardens of the 
old world. 

Then, too, some of those who decide to 
make their homes in California as dis- 
tinguished from the few multi-million- 
aires who come for but a month or two 
out of the year, may desire to bring out 
and preserve their own Lares and Penates 
in the shape of household furniture. 
They may perchance be so fortunate as 
to possess a few pieces of real antique 
worth. Is it strange that they insist upon 
a colonial setting for their treasures? 
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Hyphenated Californians—transplanters from the East—sometimes prefer a Colonial 


setting for mahogany heirlooms 









Home 


Tiny thing and hidden, 
y cottage ’neath the green; 
With many friends unbidden 
And many friends unseen. 


There’s hardly any indoors; 

The trees (though old and gray) 
And flowers at the windows, 

All tempt me out to play. 


The sun looks in at daybreak 
And then his work begins, 

For daily round my cottage 
His golden web he spins. 


And little bugs (don’t worry, 
They’re lady-bugs, you know) 
And bees who always hurry, 


And Big Bug So-and-So. 


The birds are most loquacious; 
They own the house and me; 
If they increase—well—gracious! 

Then I’ll take to the tree! 


And look! with stealth and cunning, 
The thoughts come on the wing, 
To set my brain a-humming 
And urge me on to sing. 


Still, friends will fret about me, 
I’m so alone, they say! 
And I wish most devoutly 
They might be half as gay! 
Louise Marny. 








More than this, it must be granted, 
there is a certain four-square solidity and 
dignity about a well-executed home of the 
so-called Colonial type. There is a re- 
straint, or if you prefer, a reserve, about 
it for which we may well be grateful in 
these times of chaotic architecture. 

Another reason for its popularity, I sus- 
pect, is the way it lends itself to the 
present fondness for white paint, and the 
way that harmonizes by contrast with 
colored flower and foliage. Indeed your 
white house is almost the only one against 
which the monstrously brilliant bougain- 
villea vine will be possible. 

A happier characteristic of the Colonial 
style is the fact that if your house should 
verge in its estimable plainness toward 
severity, a rare and positive grace may 
be added unto it by the simple device 
of lattice-work. And this again will make 
excuse for a lovesome growth of roses and 
other choice vines. 

Such a home, besides, can fitly boast a 
sun-dial or a fountain, and may even 
be adorned with a terrace. That may be 
either turfed or paved with brick and en- 
hanced still further by a_ balustrade 
against which the flowers shall nestle. 
Behind hedges of box or close-clipped 
cypress, or California privet (which is not 
so different from the English privet which 
our great grandmothers called “prim- 
print”) all sorts and conditions of old- 
time posies may be trimly grown. And 
to shield them from the street there will 
be chance for some happily designed 
fence and gateway reminiscent of ancient 
times. 

Yes, after all, there is some excuse to 
be made for those who care for the Colo- 
nial dwelling in California. 

Estuer Matson. 
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A 
Pacific Coast Roofing 


Certain-teed is made in San Fran- 
cisco for California and Pacific 
Coast people. 


From every viewpoint of service and cost, 
Certain-teed has proved itself “The best 
type of roofing for most buildings and the 
best quality roofing of its type.” 


For mammoth piers or miniature out- 
buildings; for factories, hotels, stores, 
barns, sheds (and, in shingle form, for 
residences) Certain-teed is the prefer- 
ence everywhere. 


Its economy is three-fold—first cost mo- 
derate, laying cost low; up-keep prac- 
tically nothing. 
Its efficiency embraces every important 
roofing quality—-weather proof, spark 
proof, rust proof, light weight, clean, sani- 
tary: immune to acids, fumes and the 
hottest sun. 
Guaranteed 5, 10 or 15 
years, according to thick- 
ness. For sale by dealers 
everywhere. 


Certain-teed 
Paints and Varnishes 


are made from the best quality 
materials, mixed by modern ma- 
chinery in scientifically correct pro- 
portions to produce the highest 
IN¢e quality paint. Most Certain-teed 
— pains cost you less than competing 
= paints of anything like the same 
high quality, because each color is 

priced according to ts cost. 


Certain-teed 


Products Corporation 
Offices in the Principal Cities 
of America 


Pacific Coast Offices: 
San Francisco, Los Ange- 
les, Seattle, Salt Lake. 


Pacific Coast Mill: 
Richmond, Calif. 


View shows pier Pacific 
Steamship Co., Tacoma 
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brushed away some obsti- 
nate vine-tendrils, and the 
letters “B. H.” revealed 
themselves, cut deeply and 
irregularly into the sloping 
face of the stone. Below 
was the half-intelligible symbol of the 
crossed bones. 

There was something in the utter lone- 
liness of the place that caught my breath 
sharply. At once I had the feeling of a 
marauder. Here slept the guardian of the 
treasure—and yet in defiance of him I 
meant to have it. So too had Peter—and 
I didn’t know yet what he had managed 
to do to Peter—but I guessed from his 
journal that Peter had been a slightly 
morbid person. He had let the wild 
solitude of the island frighten him. He 
had indulged foolish fancies about cruci- 
fixes. He had in fact let the defenses 
of his will be undermined ever so little— 
and then of course there was no telling 
what They could do to you— 

With an impatient shiver I got up 
quickly from my knees. What abomin- 
able nonsense I had been talking—was 
there a miasma about that old grave that 
affected one? I whistled to Crusoe, who 
was trotting busily about on mysterious 
intelligence conveyed to him by his nose. 
He ran to me joyfully, and I stooped and 
patted his warm, live, vigorous body. 

“Let Bill walk, Crusoe,” I remarked, 
“let him! He needn’t be a dog in the 
manger. about the treasure, anyhow.” 


OW came the moment which I had 
been trying nottothink about. | had 
to find the entrance to the cave, and then 
go into it or part with my own esteem for- 
ever. I went and peered over the cliff. 
I had an unacknowledged hope that the 
shelf of which Peter had written had been 
rent off by some cataclysm and that | 
could not possibly get down to the door- 
way in the rock. My hope was vain. The 
ledge was there—not an inviting ledge, 
nor one on which the unacrobatically in- 
clined would have any impulse to saunter, 
but a perfectly good ledge, on which I had 
not the slightest excuse for declining to 
venture. Seventy feet below I saw a 
narrow strip of sand, from which the tide 
was receding. It ran along under the 
reat precipice which rose on my right, 
amen the face of the mountain*on the 
south side. On that strip of sand the old 
hiding-place of the pirates opened. I 
thought I saw the great overhanging eaves 
of rock of which the diary had spoken. 

There was truly nothing dangerous 
about the ledge. It was nearly three feet 
wide, and had an easy downward trend. 
Yet you heard the hungry roar of the 
surf below, and, try as you would not to, 
caught glimpses of the white swirl of it. 
I moved cautiously, keeping close to the 
face of the cliff. Crusoe, to my annoy- 
ance, sprang down upon the ledge after 
me. had a feeling that he must cer- 
tainly trip me— 

An angle in the rock—a low dark en- 
trance-way—it was all as Peter had 
described it. I peered in—nothing but 
impenetrable blackness. I took a hesi- 
tating step. The passage veered sharply, 
as the diary had recorded. Once around 
the corner, there would be nothing but 
darkness anywhere. One would go 
stumbling on, feeling with feet and hands 
—hands cold with the dread of what they 
might be going to touch. For, suddenly 
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(Continued from page 34) 


poets and overwhelming, there rose 
efore me the unanswered question of 
what had become of Peter on that last 
visit to the cave. Unanswered—and un- 
answerable except in one way: by going in 
to see. 

But if by any strange chance—where 
all chances were strange—he were still 
there, I did not want to see. I did not 
like to contemplate his possible neighbor- 
hood. Indeed, he grew enormously more 
real to me with every instant T seect 
there, and whereas I had so far thought 
principally about the treasure, I now be- 
gan to think with intensity of Peter. 
What ironic stroke of fate had cut him 
down in the very moment of his triumph? 
Had he ever reached the cave to bring 
away the last of the doubloons? Were 
they still waiting there unclaimed? Had 
he fallen victim to ‘some extraordinary 
mischance on the way back to the Island 
Queen? Had a storm come up on that 
last night, and the weakened cable parted, 
and the Island Queen gone on the rocks, 
drowning Peter in the cabin with his gold? 
Then how had Crusoe got away, Crusoe, 
who feared the waves so, and would bark 
at them and then turn tail and run? 

Speaking of Crusoe, where was he? I 
realized that a moment ago he had 
plunged into the passage. heard the 
patter of his feet—a pause. A queer, 
dismal little whine echoed along the 
peat, I heard Crusoe returning—but 

efore his nose appeared around the 
angle of the tunnel, his mistress had 
reached the top of the cliff at a bound and 
was vanishing at a brisk pace into the 
woods. 


WHE bitterness, asI pursued my way 
to camp, I realized that I was not a 
heroine. Here was a mystery—it was the 
business of a heroine to solve it. Now 
that I was safely away from the cave, I 
began to feel the itch of a torturing curi- 
osity. How, without going into the 
terrifying place alone, should I find out 
what was there? Should I pretend to 
have accidentally discovered the grave, 
lead the party to it, and then—again ac- 
cidentally—discover the tunnel? This 
plan bad. its merits—but | discarded it, 
for fear that something would be found 
in the cave to direct attention to the 
Island Queen. Then I reflected that 
very likely the explorers would work 
round the island far enough to find the 
sea-mouth of the cave. This would take 
matters entirely out of my hands. I 
would perhaps be enlightened as to the 
fate of Peter and the last remaining bags 
of doubloons, but might also have to share 
the secret of the derelict with the rest. 
And then all my dreams of playing fairy 
godmother and showering down on cer- 
tain heads—like coals of fre—torrents of 
beautiful golden doubloons, would be over. 

On the whole I could not tell whether 
I burned with impatience to have the 
cave discovered, or was cold with the 
fear of it. 

And then, so vigorous is the instinct 
to see one’s self in heroic postures, [| 
found I was trying to cheat myself with 
the pretense that 1 meant presently to 








abstract Aunt Jane’s electric 
torch and returning to the 
tunnel- mouth plunge in 
dauntlessly— — 
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12 determined as an offset to my. 


pusillanimous behavior about the 
cave to show a dogged industry in the 
matter of the Island Queen. It would 
take me a long while to get down through 
the sand to the chest, Sac I resolved to 
accomplish it, and borrowed of Cookie 
without his knowledge a large iron spoon 
which I thought I could wield more 
easily than a heavy spade. Besides, 
Cookie would be less sleuth-like in getting 
on the trail of his missing property than 
Mr. Shaw—though there would be a cer- 
tain piquancy in having that martinet 
hale me before him for stealing a spade. 

But that afternoon I was tired and 
hot—it really called for a grimmer re- 
solve than mine to shovel sand through 
the languor of a Leeward Island after- 
noon. , eal 9 I slept in my hammock, 
and dreamed that I was queen of a can- 
nibal island, draped in necklaces made of 
the doubloons, now hidden under the 
sand in the cabin of the derelict. 

Later, the wailing of Cookie was heard 
in the land, and I had to restore the spoon 
to free Crusoe of the charge of having 
stolen it. I said I had wanted it to dig 
with. But of course it occurred to no 
one that it was the treasure I had ex- 
pected to dig up with Cookie’s spoon. It 
was touching to see the universal faith in 
the trivial nature of my employments, to 
know that everyone imagined themselves 
to be seriously occupied, while I was 
merely a girl—there is no common de- 
nominator for the qualifying adjective— 
who roamed about idly with a dog, and 
no one dreamed that we had thus come 
to be potentially among the richest dogs 
and girls in these latitudes. 

A more serious obstacle to my explora- 
tions on the Island Queen presented itself 
next day. Instead of putting to sea, Mr. 
Shaw and Captain Magnus hauled the boat 
up on the beach and set towork torepairit. 
The wild work of exploring the coast had 
left the boat with leaky seams and a 
damaged gunwale. The preceding day 
had been filled with hardship and danger 
—so much so that my heart sank a little 
at the recountal of it. You saw the little 
boat threading its way among the reefs, 
tossed like seaweed by the white teeth of 
gnawing waves, screamed at by angry 
gulls whose homes were those clefts and 
caves which ‘the boat invaded. And all 
this, poor little boat, on a_ hopeless 
quest—for no reward but peril and 
wounds. Captain Magnus had a bruised 
and bleeding wrist, but refused to have it 
dressed, vaunting his hardihood with a 
savage pride. Cuthbert Vane, however, 
had a sprained thumb which could not 
be ignored, and on the strength of which 
he was dismissed from the boat-repairing 
contingent, and thrown on my hands to 
entertain. So of course | had to renounce 
all thoughts. of visiting the sloop. 
should not have dared to go there any- 
way with Mr. Shaw and the captain able 
more or less to overlook my motions from 
the beach, for I was quite morbidly afraid 
of attracting attention to the derelict. It 
seemed to me a happy miracle that no one 
but myself had taken any interest in her, 
or been inspired to ask by what chance so 
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How a young man rose from 
Auditor fo General Manaéer 


—and how it took him only three short years to do it 


It is thirty-six months ago 
—yjust three short years from 
the time you read this message 
—that this man was earning 
the average moderate pay of 
an auditor for a Light and 
Power Company. 


Today this same man is the 
General Manager—the active 
executive head of a consol- 
idation of eleven similar Sys- 
tems—and his yearly earnings 
have increased right along with 
his responsibilities. 

While filling the position 
of auditor he realized that, to 
outgrow that position, he 
needed a much broader busi- 
ness knowledge than he could 
possibly acquire thru mere 
contact with his daily work. 


With this idea fixed firmly 
in his mind, this then auditor 
—now chief executive—en- 
rolled for the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. 


The application of the lesson 


Soon after his enrolment, he 
laid before his Chief a plan for 
organizing a Public Utility Com- 
pany. The Chief expressed his 
surprise that a man occupying the 
place of an auditor should possess 
so thoro a knowledge of the de- 
tails the plan contained. 


It was upon this plan that the 
Corporation was organized, a 
Corporation which since has ac- 
quired ten other Electric Light 
and Power Systems. The former 
auditor holds the office of Secre- 
tary in these Corporations, and is 
the General Manager of them all. 


He says: ‘““Thru the application 
of the business principles which 
the Course teaches, I have been 
enabled during the past year to 
successfully assume larger respon- 
sibilities in connection with the 
business management of public 
utilities properties than were given 
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me when I held a position ot 
auditor. 


I feel that it has been largely 


on account of your Modern 
Business Course that my advance- 
ment was brought about.” 

The point is this— 

This man first mastered these 
principles, then applied them to 
his business needs. After that his 
advancement was rapid. His 
principles were right. 


The need for trained business 
men is great 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute lays before you—in interest- 
ing, easily readable form, for ab- 
sorption in your leisure hours—the 
fundamentals which underlie all 
business. Thus, after acquiring the 
broad basic business facts it brings 
to you, you are equipped and ready 
for bigger responsibilities, 


This man’s experience is only 
one of hundreds. 


Stories of success like the one 
related here are constantly com- 
ing to the Institute. In every 
instance the writers are enthusi- 
astic in their praise of the Course 
and the training it has given them 
to assume greater responsibilities 
withincreased profit to themselves. 


The kind of men enrolled 


No greater endorsement _of the 
merits of this Course and Service 
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need be asked than the appear- 
ance upon the list of subscribers 
of such names as A. T. Hardin, 
Vice-President of the New York 
Central Lines; E. R. Behrend, 
President of the Hammermill 
Paper Company; N. A. Hawkins, 
Manager of Sales, Ford Motor 
Company; William C. D’Arcy, 
President of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Company,—and 
scores of others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Company, 291 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute; in the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, 450; in the National Cash Register 
Company, 194; in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, 108; in the General Electric 
Company, 300; and so on down the list of 
the biggest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Ad- 
visory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank of 
New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
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small a boat had come to be wrecked 
upon these desolate shores. Fortunatel 
in her position in the shadow of the cli 
she was inconspicuous, so that she might 
easily have been taken for the half of a 
large boat instead of the whole of a small 
one, or she must before this have drawn 
the questioning notice of the Scotchman. 
As to the captain, his attention was all 
set on the effort to discover the cave, and 
his intelligence was not lively enough to 
start on an entirely new tack by itself. 
And the Honorable Cuthbert views dere- 
licts as he viewed the planetary bodies; 
somehow in the course of nature they 
happened. 


S°: dissembling my excitements and 
anxieties, I swung placidly in my 
hammock, and near by sat the beautiful 
youth with his thumb carried tenderly 
in a bandage. In my preoccupied state 
of mind, to entertain him might have 
seemed by no means an idle pastime, if he 
hadn’t unexpectedly developed a talka- 
tive streak himself. Was it merely my 
being so distrait, or was it quite another 
reason, that led him to open up so sud- 
denly about his Kentish home? Strange 
to say, instead of panting for the title, 
Cuthbert wanted his brother to go on 
living, though there was something queer 
about his spine, poor fellow, and the 
doctors said he couldn’t possibly— Of 
course I was surprised at Cuthbert’s 
views, for I had always thought that 
if there were a title in your family 
your sentiments toward those who 
kept you out of it were necessarily mur- 
derous, and your tears crocodile when you 
pretended to weep over their biers. But 
Cuthbert’s feelings were so human that I 
mentally apologized to the nobility. As 
to High Staunton Manor, I adored it. 
It is mostly Jacobean, but with an an- 
cient Tudor wing, and it has a chapel 
and a ghost and a secret staircase and a 
frightfully beautiful and wicked ances- 
tress hanging in the hall—I mean a por- 
trait of her—and quantities of oak panel- 
ing quite black with age, and silver that 
was hidden in the family tombs when 
Cromwell’s soldiers came, and a chamber 
where Elizabeth once slept, and other 
romantic details too numerous to men- 
tion. It is all a little bit run down and 
shabby, for lack of money to keep it up, 
and ni pa on that account all the more 
entrancing. Naturally the less money 
the more aristocracy, for it meant that 
the family had never descended to marry- 
ing coal miners and brewers—which com- 
ment is my own, for Cuthbert was quite 
destitute of swank. 

The present Lord Grasmere lived up 
to his position so completely that he had 
the gout and sat with his foot on a 
cushion exactly like all the elderly aristo- 
crats you ever heard of, only when I in- 

uired if his lordship cursed his valet and 
lies plates at the footmen when his foot 
hurt him his son was much shocked and 
pained. He did not realize so well as I— 
from an extensive course of novel-read- 
ing—that such is the usual behavior of 
titled persons. 

It was delightful, there in the hot still- 
néss of the island, with the palms rustling 
faintly overhead, to hear of that cool, 
mossy, ancient place. I asked eager ques- 
tions—I repeated gloatingly fragments of 
description—I wondered enviously what 
it would be like to have anything so old 








and proud and beautiful in your very 
blood—when suddenly I realized that, 
misled by my enthusiasm, Cuthbert was 
saying something which must not be said 
—that he was about to offer the shelter of 
that ancient roof to me. To me, whose 
heart could never nest there, but must 
be ever on the wing, a wild bird of pas- 
sage in the track of a ship— 

{ sat up with a galvanic start. “Oh— 
listen—didn’t you hear something?” I 
desperately broke in. For somehow I 
must stop him. I didn’t want our nice 
jolly friendship spoiled—and __ besides, 
fancy being cooped up or an island with a 
man you have refused! Especially when 
all the while you’d be wanting so to pet 
and console him! 

But with his calm doggedness Cuthbert 
began again—“I was a bit afraid the old 
place would have seemed too quiet and 
dull to you—” when the day was saved 
and my interruption strangely justified 
by a shrill outcry from pests sn about 
the camp. 

I knew that high falsetto tone. It was 
the voice of Mr. Tubbs, but pitched in a 
key of quite insane excitement. I sprang 
up and ran, Crusoe and the Honorable 
Cuthbert at my heels. There in the 
midst of the camp Mr. Tubbs stood, the 
center of a group, who were regarding him 
with astonished looks. Mr. Shaw and 
the capta‘n had left their tinkering, 
Cookie his saucepans, and Aunt Jane and 
Violet had come hurrying from the hut. 
Among us all stood Mr. Tubbs with folded 
arms, looking round upon the company 
with an extraordinary air of complacency 
and triumph. 

“What is it, oh, what is it, Mr. Tubbs?” 
cried Aunt Jane, fluttering with the 
consciousness of her proprietorship. 


ao Mr. Tubbs glanced at her as in- 
differently as a sated turkey-buzzard 
at a morsel which has ceased totempt him. 

“Mr. Tubbs,” commanded Violet, 
“speak—explain yourself!” 

“Come, out with it, Tubbs,” advised 
Mr. Shaw. 

Then the lips of Mr. Tubbs parted, and 
from them issued this solitary word: 

“Eureka!” 

“What?” screamed Miss Higglesby- 
Browne. “You have found it?” 

Solemnly Mr. Tubbs inclined his head. 

“Eureka!” he repeated. “I have found 
it!” 

Amidst the exclamations, the questions, 
the general commotion which ensued, I 
had room for only one thought—that 
Mr. Tubbs had somehow discovered the 
treasure in the cabin of the Island Queen. 
Indeed, I should have shrieked the words 
aloud, but for a providential dumbness 
that fell upon me. Meanwhile Mr. 
Tubbs had unfolded his arms from their 
Napoleonic posture on his bosom long 
enough to wave his hand for silence. 

“Friends,” he began, “it has been 
known from the start that there was a 
landmark on this little old island that 
would give any party discovering the same 
a line on that Rese of money right away. 
There’s been some that was too high up 
in the exploring business to waste time 
looking for landmarks. They had ruther 
do more fancy stunts, where what with 
surf, and sharks, and bangin’ up the 
boat, they could make a good show of 
gettin’ busy. But old Ham Tubbs, he 
don’t let on to be a hero. Jest a plain 
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man 0’ business—that’s old H. H. Con- 
sequence is, he leaves the other fellers 
have the brass band, while he sets out 
on the q. t. to run a certain little clue to 
earth. And, ladies and gentlemen, he’s 
run it!” 

“You have found—you have found the 
treasure!” shrilled Aunt Jane. 

Contrary to his bland custom, Mr. 
Tubbs frowned at her darkly. 

“T said I found the clue,” he corrected. 
“Of course, it’s the same thing. Ladies 
and gentlemen, not to appear to be a hot- 
air artist, I will tell you in a word, that 
I have located the tombstone of one 
William Halliwell, deceased!” 

Of course. Not once had I thought of 
it. Bare, stark, glaring up at the sun, 
lay the stone carved with the letters and 
the cross-bones. Forgetting in the haste 
of my departure to replace the vines upon 
the grave, I had left the stone to shout 
its secret to the first comer. And that had 
happened to be Mr. Tubbs. Happened, 
I say, for I knew that he had not had the 
slightest notion where to look for the 
grave of Bill Halliwell. This running to 
earth of clues was purely an affair of his 
own picturesque imagination. 

I wondered uneasily what he had made 
of the uprooted vines—but he would lay 
them to the pigs, no doubt. In the 
countenance of Mr. Tubbs, flushed and 
exultant, there was no suspicion that the 
secret was not all his own. 

Miss Higglesby-Browne had been set- 
tling her helmet more firmly upon her 
wiry locks. She had a closed umbrella 
beneath her arm, and she drew and 
brandished it like a sabre as she took a 
long stride forward. 

“Mr. \Tubbs,” !she demanded, “lead 


| on!” 


UT Mr. Tubbs did not lead on. He 
stood quite still, regarding Miss 
Browne with a smile of infinite slyness. 

“Oh, no indeed!” he said. “Old H. H. 
wasn’t born yesterday. It may have 
struck you that to possess the sole and 
exclusive knowledge of the whereabouts 
of a million or two—ratin’ it low—is 
some considerable of an asset. And it’s 
one | ain’t got the least idee of partin’ 
with unless for inducements held out.” 

Aunt Jane gave a faint shriek. I had 
been silently debating what my own 
course should be in the face of this un- 
expected development. Suddenly I saw 
my way quite clear. I would say noth- 
ing. Mr. Tubbs should reveal his own 
perfidy. And the curtain would ring down 
upon the play, leaving Mr. Tubbs foiled 
all around, bereft both of the treasure 
and of Aunt Jane. Oh, how I would en- 
joy the farce as it was played by the 
unconscious actors! How I would ste 
in at the end to reward virtue and va 
guilt! And how I would point the moral, 
later, very gently to Aunt Jane, an Aunt 
Jane all penitence and docility! 

Little I dreamed what surprises en- 
suing acts of the play were to hold for me, 
or of their astounding contrast with the 
farce of my joyous imagination. 

I took no part in the storm that raged 
round Mr. Tubbs. It is said that in the 
heart of the tempest there is calm, and 
this great truth of wetaeel philosophy Mr. 
Tubbs exemplified. His face adorned by 
a seraphic, buttery smile, he stood un- 
moved, while Miss Higglesby-Browne 
uttered cyclonic exhortations and re- 


proaches, while Aunt Jane sobbed and 
said, Oh, Mr. Tubbs! while Mr. Shaw 
strove to make himself heard above the 
din. He did at least succeed in extracting 
from the traitor a definite statement of 
‘terms. These were nothing less than 
fifty per cent of the treasure, secured to 
him by a document signed, sealed and 
delivered intd his own hands. To a sug- 
gestion that as he had discovered the all- 
important tombstone so might some one 
else, he replied with tranquillity that he 
thought not, as he had taken precautions 
against such an eventuality. In other 
words, as I was later to discover, the wily 
Mr. Tubbs had contrived to raise the 
boulder from its bed and push it over 
the cliff into the sea, afterwards replacing 
the mass of vines upon the grave. 

As to the entrance to the tunnel, it 
was apparent to me that Mr. Tubbs had 
not yet discovered it. Even if he had, I 
am certain that he would have been no 
more heroic than myself about exploring 
it, though there was no missing Peter to 
haunt his imagination. But with the 
grave as a starting-point, there could be 
no question as to the ultimate discovery 
of the cave. 

I was so eager myself to see the inside 
of the cave, and to know whatever it had 
to reveal of the fate of Peter, that I was 
inclined to wish Mr. Tubbs success in 
driving his hard bargain, especially as it 
would profit him nothing in the end. 
But this sentiment was exclusively my 
own. On all hands indignation greeted 
the rigorous demands of Mr. Tubbs. 
With a righteous joy, I saw the fabric of 
Aunt Jane’s illusions shaken by the rude 
blast of reality. Would it be riven quite 
in twain? I was dubious, for Aunt Jane’s 
illusions have a toughness in striking 
contrast to the uncertain nature of her 
ideas in general. Darker and darker 
disclosures of Mr. Tubbs’s perfidy would 
be required. But judging from his 
present recklessness, they would be 
forthcoming. For where was the Tubbs 
of yesterday—the honey-tongued, the 
suave, the anxiously obsequious Tubbs? 
Gone, quite gone. Instead, here was a 
Tubbs who cocked his helmet rakishly 
and leered round upon the company, deaf 
to the claims of loyalty, the pleas of friend- 
ship, the voice of tenderness—Aunt Jane’s. 


PYANEUELY Miss Higglesby Browne 
stormed up and down the beach. 
She demanded of Mr. Shaw, of Cuthbert 
Vane, of Captain Magnus, each and 
severally, that Mr. Tubbs be compelled 
to disgorge his secret. You saw that she 
would not have shrunk from a regimen of 
racks and thumbscrews. But there were 
no racks or thumbscrews on the island. 
Of course we could have invented various 
instruments of torture—I felt I could have 
developed some ingenuity that way my- 
self—but too fatally well Mr. Tubbs knew 
the civilized prejudices of those with 
whom he had to deal. With perfect im- 
punity he could strut about the camp, 
sure that no weapons worse than words 
would be brought to bear, that he would 
not even be turned away from the 
general board to browse on cocoanuts 
in solitude. 

Long ago Mr. Shaw had left the field 
to Violet and with a curt shrug had 
turned his back and stood looking out 
over the cove, stroking his chin re- 
flectively. Miss Browne’s eloquence had 
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risen to amazing flights, and she alread 
had Mr. Tubbs inextricably mixed warn § 
Ananias and Sapphira, when the Scotch- 
man broke in upon her ruthlessly. 
“Friends,” he said, “so far as I can see 
we have been put a good bit ahead by this 
morning’s work. First, we know that 
the grave which should be our landmark 
has not been entirely obliterated by the 
jungle, as I had thought most likely. 
Second, we know that it is on this side 
of the island, for the reason that this chap 
Tubbs hasn’t nerve to go much beyond 
shouting distance by himself. Third, as 
Tubbs has tried this hold-up business I 
believe we should consider the agree- 
ment by which he was to receive a six- 
teenth share null and void, and decide 
here and now that he gets nothing what- 
ever. Fourth, the boat is now pretty 
well to rights, and as soon as we have a 
snack Bert and Magnus and I will set 
out, in twice as good heart as before, 
having had the story that brought us here 
confirmed for the first time. So Tubbs 
and his tombstone can go to thunder.” 


“T can, can I?” cried Mr. Tubbs. 
“Say, are you a human iceberg, to talk 
that cool before a man’s own face? 
Say I’ll—” 

But Cuthbert Vane broke in. 

“Three rousing cheers, old boy!” he 
cried to the Scotchman enthusiastically. 
“Always did think the chap a frightful 
bounder, don’t you know? We'll stand by 
old Shaw, won’t we, Magnus?” Which 
comradely outbreak showed the excess 
of the beautiful youth’s emotions, for 
usually he turned a large cold shoulder 
on the captain, though managing in some 
mysterious manner to be perfectly civil 
all the time. Perhaps you have to be 
born at High Staunton Manor or its 
equivalent to possess the art of relegating 
people toimmense distances without seem- 
ing to administer even the gentlest shove. 

But unfortunately the effect of the 
Honorable Cuthbert’s cordiality was lost, 
so far as the object of it was concerned, 
because of the surprising fact, only now 
remarked by anyone, that Captain Mag- 
nus had disappeared. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Sheep 


(Continued from page 37) 


dishes. When she finishes, she looks at 
you thoughtfully. You haven’t come 
up to her ideals by any means, but she 
has taken you for better and for worse 
—usually worse. But she isn’t going to 
let you know it. She comes and curls 
up on your knee and takes out the pipe 
and kisses you. Why—” 

The trader was looking me over with a 
sort of dry wonder. ‘“You’re sure some 
preacher. If it’s a fair question, why 
don’t you get down to practice?” 

“T will—when I meet the girl that 
means all that to me.” 

He nodded gravely. “So will I.” 

“Now we’re getting on!”’ I applauded. 
“Going back to our major premise, that 
is, Mrs. Bridgers, you told Dave just 
now, every man has his chance—” 

“To make a fool of himself. I'll leave 
that to him and Hank.” 

“Or Nye Taylor.” 

There I scored. He frowned, then 
spoke with slow deliberation. ‘When I 
see any real danger—I’ll put in word. 
But as for me that she’s known from 
knee-high, she would as soon think of 
marrying her father.” 

His manner intimated that the sub- 
ject was closed. If it had not, my first 
glimpse of the cliff dwellings high up 
under the overhang of a rocky mesa 
would have wiped it out of my mind. So 
completely did their discovery occupy 
my attention then and during the next 
few days that the opening scenes of this 
curious little comedy were forgotten 
when suddenly recalled almost a week 
later. 

Occasionally one or other of the shep- 
herds would come in from the range for 
supplies, and as I sat in my room writing 
the opening paragraph - 9 monograph 
on the cliff dwellings, Hank entered the 
patio and went into the kitchen. By 
some freak of acoustics, every word 
spoken there could be heard all around 
the patio. Presently his voice floated in 


through my open window mixed with the 
whir of an egg-beater. 

“Don’t you allow, Missis, that it’s a 
shame Dave never married?” 

Instantly it all came back, the trader’s 
joke of which this was evidently the first 
fruits. It is wrong to eavesdrop, but I 
really could not help it. 

“You bet I do.” Being a woman, 
therefore rooted in the belief that a bach- 
elor is Nature’s chief mistake, Nellie 
Bridgers not only conceded the point, but 
also drove it home. “And what’s wrong 
with you—robbing some poor girl of her 


59) 


rights? 
FANE was evidently hard hit. His 


reply came in jerks. “Taking ’em by 
an’ large, I s’pose men orter marry. But 
—well, you know I read a heap of Scrip- 
ture out on the range, an’ I’ve come to 
hold with Saint Paul where he tells ‘Mar- 
riage is for the weaker vessels, as for me, 
I’ve sot my idees on higher things!’ ” 

“Oh, I see. We women ain’t good 
enough for you.” 

The tone was dangerous. Hank has- 
tened to cover up with the story of his 
old mother’s need of him to prop her 
declining years. He concluded, ‘An’ 
two weemen just naturally won’t fit in 
one house.” 

She agreed. 

Encouraged, Hank went on, “But 
Dave, he’s different. Nary a fam’ly tie 
an’ stiddy as a rock. If that man was ever 
a bit colty ’twas before ever | knowed him 
an’ that’s close on twenty years. No, 
Ma’am, the lady that hooks up with Dave 
won’t develop squinty eyes watching other 
girls. Stiddy, he is, an’ true blue.” 

“ Blue enough.” 

Hank caught the accent. “A bit sober, 
mebbe, but that’s a heap safer. If he did 
get silly, like some men round their wives, 
all you’d have to do ’ud be to send him 
off with the sheep. He’d stay put till 
the next shearing.” 
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from place to place, discharging duty after duty cheerfully 
and expeditiously. They are the master workmen for Uncle 


Sam. 


War-time service demands motor cars. You increase your 
power to meet the patriotic needs of today by having a car 
that is absolutely dependable. A Winton Six will enable you 
to meet every call to duty. Why not order one today? Better 
telephone our nearest branch house or dealer right now. 


The Winton Company 
110 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. 
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“War Tires” 


Save food, lend 
your money, give 
yourself for the 
cause of 
Democracy. 
Comfort our 
soldiers and sailors 
“over there” and 
stand by our 
Government at 
top 


Meatless days, wheatless days, lightless 
nights, war bread and many other conser- 
vation measures are beginning to tell in 
turning the balance toward victory. 

Giving up, taking out and substitution form 
the basis of those means of conserving 
national resources. 


And, now, another conservation measure— 
it’s “‘war tires.” But in this case, conserva- 
tion of materials and labor, and the reduc- 


tion of mileage costs are effected by putting 


more—both in quantity and auality—into | 
| A TOUCH of apprehension leavened his 


the tires. 


Adjustment 
Tiencanites 5000 MILES 
Though Quaker Tires have always been good 
tires—better, in fact, than necessary to deliver 5000 
miles and more—the 1918 Quaker Tires are as 
nearly perfect as tires can be made. That means 


more mileage—a lot more—and the practically 
positive prevention of tire troubles. 


Too, it means that women who drive cars, in the 
absence of men serving with the colors, can be 
freed of tire annoyances by the use of the extra- 
sturdy and greater-mileage Quaker “WAR 
TIRES.” If you don’t know who handles Quakers 
in your locality, write direct to the factory. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
629 Market St. 182 W. Lake St. 211 Wood St. 53 Murray St. 
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WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES and CIVILIZATION are INSEPARABLE 
For OVFR FIVE GENERATIONS, the users of ARTISTS’ 
RUSHES, TOILET BRUSHES, x 
. L SHES, have come to rely on K 
x WHITING. ADAMS for the best brushes of every style : 
y for every purpose. This confidence in WHITING-A DAMS 


% BRUSHES has spread wherever brushes are used. 


Whiting-Adams Co. makes the brush you want 
John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., Boston, U.S.A., Dept. B. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue 
Ribbon, the highest award at Paname-Pacific Exposition, 1915 














“There’s something in that.” 

Her voice was strained and queer, but 
Hank pursued his point. “Sure, if I was a 
widder woman that had a notion of marry- 
ing, I'd go right after Dave. Why—” 

“Now isn’t that funny? Dave was 
saying the same about you the other day. 
Why don’t you speak for yourself?” 

Hank stopped as though he had been 
shot. His shuffling feet gave answer. 
As he came out, I saw his queer gloom 
face aquiver with alarm. Nellie Bridgers 
had followed to the doorway and stood, 
smiling and watching while he scuttled 
like a scared hen through the patio. Once 
she doubled over, and after she went 
back in, peal after peal of merry laughter 
burst in the kitchen. At supper, too, she 
indulged in surreptitious giggles, and 
when Nye Taylor, who had dropped in 
as we sat down, asked to be let in on the 
secret, she laughed outright. 

“Tt is too ridiculous to tell.” 

The trader was to take me, the follow- 
ing morning, to see certain rock inscrip- 
tions on the face of a great mesa. Be 
sure that we were scarcely clear of the 
house before I told him of what had 


occurred. 


dry grin as he warned me. “Don’ t 
you ever tell that I put them up to it.’ 

I thought there was little danger of 
Hank trying it again, but the trader 
replied that no rules held with sheepmen 
—as the sequel proved. When he came 
to get me for another trip to the cliff 
dwellings a couple of days later, the 
twinkle beneath his gravity warned me 
of what was coming. 

Looking back as we rode away, I saw 
that Nellie Bridgers was watching him 
from under her hand as usual. His quick 
glance at me told that he also had seen 
and remembered our former conversa- 
tion; but I was looking studiously the 
other way. For a while he lapsed into 
deep thought. The droop of his mouth 
from its usual firm lines gave his face 
unusual softness. It was some time be- 
fore the twinkle reasserted itself, and he 
gave me his news of the shepherds. 

“When I passed yesterday, they’d 
brought their flocks together and was 
fighting it out. Hank was batting Dave 
over the head with Saint Paul, his old 
mother, family ties and every other 
impediment he could invent. But Dave 
was fighting back.” 

“About them idees of your’n being 
sot on higher things,’ he says, ‘I want you 
to know that I’ve a few lofty thoughts of 
my own. One of ’em is that there’s seeds 
of the Old Adam in me that marriage 
would shore sprout.’ Then he told a 
desperate adventure of his wild youth 
when he’d gone the length of jolla a 
girl’s hand. ‘Med’ me feel queer, it did. 
Ever sence I’ve been afraid of myself.’ 

“Mebbe you won’t believe it, but 
when I suggested they’d play a game of 


| cribbage for it, the loser to do the marry- 


ing, they jumped at the idea. 

We might play a series,’ Hank says, 
‘us being so fond of the game, say 
twenty hands?” 

“Dave thought that a bit precipitate, 
and stood out for a series of three, twenty 
games to the series, and when I left they 
was going to it.” 

Owing to the fact that the shepherds 
seldom got together, this strange contest 
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naturally lasted some time, during 
which the human comedy was develop- 
ing along other lines. It is only in novels 
that the sudden stroke of death perma- 
nently maims a young life. The senti- 
mentalism that would have a girl remain 
true to a dead memory is the same in 
essence as the “suttee” rites of the Hin- 
dus, which burn a widow alive on her 
husband’s funeral pyre. That Nellie 
Bridgers, still a girl, should reach again 
for happiness, was natural and right; 
that she was so reaching became more 
and more evident as the days went on. 
Little thoughtful pauses at her work, 
occasional small sighs, were significant 
as her lively chatter when Dee or Nye 
Taylor dropped in for an evening. Na- 
ture, who abhors a vacuum in a life as in 
all her works, was urging its abolition 
with all her ancient arts. 

Of these Propinquity is by no means 
the least. Keep in a girl’s vision just one 
man, and as the ripe fruit falls by gravity 
straight to the ground, so she will be 
pone by propinquity into his arms. 

ay by day this powerful force was now 
working for Nye Taylor, for while the 
trader’s visits averaged one a week, Nye 
came almost every day. Fairly well 
doing, fairly nice looking, the irrespon- 
sibility the trader had hinted at did not 
show on the surface. When, of evenings, 
she went out for a walk with him, I found 





a listening for her returning step. | 


y one comfort inhered in the fact that 
while she invariably stood in the door- 


way to watch Dee away, she always came | 


straight in after bidding Nye goodnight. 
Nevertheless, I had made up my mind 








Dependable Spark Plugs 


HINK of the tremendous 
and constantly varying 
pressure which the spark 

plugs must stand in the engines 
which drive the war tanks. 


As it rears and plunges over 
trenched and shell-torn ground, 
the load which the motor must 
pull is terrific or negligible in 
rapid succession. 


The spark plugs in that motor 
must be a rare combination of 
efficiency and durability—must 
exhibit unfailing dependability. 


The world holds no finer ex- 
ample of utter dependability 


_ than Champion-Toledo Spark 


to give the trader a bit of my mind, to | 


tell him just how many kinds of blind 


came to a climax. 


HE “shearing” did it. Hank and 

Dave had brought in their flocks. 
Nye Taylor was coming over every day 
to help and Dee was there to boss the half 
dozen Navajo shearers and put in his bid 
for the wool. The ranch house, usually so 
quiet, hummed with the baaing of sheep, 
barking of dogs, weird cries of the shep- 
herds, such a distracting commotion that 
I quit writing the middle of the first 
afternoon and went out. 

I was standing, looking on at the shear- 
ing, when the trader nudged me. “They 
played the last hand at noon. Dave’s 
elected. I’d give something to see it.” 

He did, too, by accident. After dinner, 
I had taken him into my room to look at 
some photos of the cliff dwellings that 
were to illustrate the monograph. As we 
went in, Nye Taylor Pass the patio 
and entered the kitchen. My table stood 
under the window which commanded a 
view of the open door, and I could see 
him talking in low tones with Nell 
Bridgers. She was listening quietly, 
offered no resistance when he took her 
hand. Before I could frame up an excuse 
to get Dee away from the window, his 
sudden start, deep suffusion that drowned 
out his tan, told that he also had seen. 

Suddenly turning his back, he began 
to comment in a vague, confused way on 
the prints which he was holding upside 
down. I believe that not till that mo- 
ment had he realized the strength of his 
own feeling. But now—the sight of her, 
so quiet and pensive, listening to the 
leve talk of another, showed him himself. 





Plugs, which supply the spark 


| of life for an overwhelming ma- 
fool he was, when the whole business | & 


jority of all the gasoline motors 
in use in the world today. 


It takes over a million Cham- 


pion-Toledos every ten working days to supply the world-wide 


For 


demand for dependability in spark plugs. 


When you want to equip your motor dependably, see that the 
name ‘‘Champion”’ is on the porcelain—not merely on the box. 








Heavy Stone 
high powered cars. 


' Champion Spark Plug Company 


Toledo, Ohio 
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DON’T WASTE TIME! 








CATCH THE LIMIT 


Time counts nowadays, in sport as 
well as business. Vacations are shorter. 
Efficiency counts more. You will 
double your fishing efficiency by using 
the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel, 
the reel that makes every cast a per- 
fect cast. No exasperating back lashes 
to bother you, 


THE SOUTH BEND 
ANTI-BACK-LASH REEL 


Has an automatic brake so you do not have 
to thumb it. The reel stops the instant the 
bait hits the water. No*“snaris and tangles 
to fuss with. No long periods of tiresome 
practice necessary. Any one will make 


perfect casts with the South Bend Anti-Back- 
Lash Reel. 





Experts will appreciat pecially the ad- 
vantages of the Anti-Back-Lash in night 
casting For day fishing, if desired, the simple 
turn of a screw converts the South Bend into 
a regulation reel. 


The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel is 
guaranteed without time limit. Go to your 
dealer’s and see this reel which has doubled 
the pl of th ds of anglers. 

Jf you are a lover of the outdoors, you will en- 
joy reading “‘The Days of Real Sport.”” It's free. 
Send for it. 








SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


26282 Colfax Ave. South Bend, ind. 








10,000 Sterling Silver Spoons 


Prices $3.50 per dozen and up. All sizes and kinds 
at greatly reduced prices. This is where cash will 
buy real genuine bargains. Write for list. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


J. NOCERINO 
Jeweler 
256 East Colorado St. Pasadena, California 
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With Economy Plans 
of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
Representative Cal. Homes 
58 Plans, $2500 to $7000— 60c 
West Coast Bungalows 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500—60c 
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PECIAL 61.60 OFFER 40 Plans, $500 to §2000—40c 
Send $1.50 for all 8 books and get book of FREE 
15 special plans, also Garage plans.....,.........+.+ 
Money back tf not satisfied 


E. W. Stillwell & Co., 634 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 











I also had turned, but could still see 
along the patio. Thus, when Nye came 
out, | saw him. His back, however, told 
nothing. Moreover, as he went out, 
Dave entered. Whereupon, with celerity 
that would be mocked as unreal on the 
stage but is common enough in real life, 
serious drama turned to farce. The 
trader started as Dave’s high-pitched 
voice floated through the window. 

“Me an’ Hank’s been thinking, Ma’am, 
that it ain’t right for you, being still so 
young, to be without a husband.” 

“That’s real nice of you.” Her voice 
trembled with stifled mirth. “I’ve been 
thinking that myself.” 

The encouragement evidently threw 
Dave into deeper gloom. Yet he stuck 
by the cards. “Yes, me an’ Hank both 
allow that a widow’s no better than a 
little lost dog. *Course, we'd a heap pre- 
ferred to have things as they are, but it 
’ud be a sight worse to have some stranger 
man come bossing us around. So to head 
it off, me an’ Hank think you might go 
further an’ fare worse.” 

A little squeal, half amusement, half 
surprise, drifted over. “Land’s sakes 
alive! do you expect me to marry you 
both?” 

“No, Ma’am; it’s me.” 

“Qh, it’s you.” 


T was not fair to look, but I could not 

help it. She made the prettiest picture 
standing there in all of her fine fresh 
youth looking down at that queer old 
gloom, half angry yet unable to check the 
laughter that danced in her eyes. Per- 
haps Dave sensed the anger, for he began 
to hedge. “Of course, if you’d sooner to 
marry Hank—” 

“T wouldn’t even think of it!” 

His gloom had lightened with the hope. 
Now it fell in a heavier cloud. He was 
sitting in a chair, both feet on the front 
rung, long arms clasped around his knees, 
hunched up like a frog on a log, his face 
a study in dejection. 

“T reckon pean tell you—I’m terr’ble 
tempered an’ obstinate as a hawg.” 

She gave a little squeal. “Oh, you’re 
not bad. I wouldn’t give a centavo for 
a man that couldn’t stand up for his 
rights. All women will take more than 
their due—if they can.” 

I could hardly believe my ears. It was 
inconceivable that she would accept 
him; yet her answer amounted to that. 
There rushed into my mind a baker’s 
dozen of cases where fine women I had 
known had thrown themselves away on 
worthless men. I looked at Dee and 
almost laughed at his blank surprise and 
consternation. His joke had boomer- 
anged upon himself. 

Dave went on urging his own demerits 
again with the vigor of desperation. “I’m 
mean, too; mean an’ narrow in my deal- 
ings to an extent that ‘ud disgrace a 
Mexican peon.” 

“That’s bad, of course,” she allowed. 
“But not nearly so bad as conceit. There 
are plenty of people far worse that don’t 
tell on themselves.” 

She was accepting him. Positively 
the sweat stood out on Dee’s face. His 
glance conveyed his misery and guilt. 
We both listened eagerly as Dave made 
a last bid for escape. 

“T’ve never been drunken, but I don’t 
know but that I might take to it an’ go 
to beating a woman that was my wife.” 


She laughed. “Oh, most of us can 
take care of ourselves.” 

Dave gave up. He went on from a 
heavy pause, “We'd sized it up, me an’ 
Hank, that it ’ud be better to get it over 
with at onct, so’s I kin get back to the 
sheep after shearing. “Iwon’t be neces- 
sary to make many changes. None that 
I kin think of jest now—except that we 
won’t have Johnny Dee nor that trifling 
Nye Taylor hanging around.” 

“You don’t like Mr. Taylor?” 

“Dead sot ag’in him, both me an’ 
Hank.” 

She paused; then, in a voice so high 
and dangerously sweet that I felt she 
knew we could hear, she said, “I’m sorry. 
_ see Nye has just asked me to marry 

im. 

My glance went to Dee. He was look- 
ing at me, as it were, through a cloud of 
red distress. More plainly than words 
that look said, “What a damned fool I 
have been!” 

Just how Dave took the information I 
cannot say. When I looked again, he 
was scuttling down the patio while, as 
before, Nellie stood in the doorway watch- 
ing. From him, her glance came to m 
window, confirming my suspicion. i 
turned toward Dee again—to find that 
he was just stepping out through the 
doorway. They were now face to face, 
and as he moved toward her across the 
patio her amusement died. 

“John Dee, it was you that put them 
up to that. Aren’t you ashamed?” Her 
tone changed from indignation to anxi- 
ety. “Why, John! are you sick?” 

“At heart, yes, Ma’am. Sure, I did it, 
but I never thought that even a he— 
sheepman ’ud go that limit. I’m sorry 
—sorrier still, for a worse folly.” 

“Worse?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” From his sorrowful 
heart, John Dee, Indian trader, spoke 
right out. “When a man loves a girl 
truly, it’s her right to know it—even 
though he feels that, knowing him from a 
child, she could never return it. Till I 
saw Nye take your hand just now, I’d 
thought—I’d_ thought—” 

“Did you hear my answer?” she sud- 
denly interrupted. 

“No, Ma’am. I was looking at the 
pro-fessor’s pictures. But I heard you 
tell Dave.” 

a 0) Vie 

The monosyllable meant much, but 
his humility prevented him from guess- 
ing its import. He went stoutly on, “But 
I made up my mind that even though 
= had taken him, I’d still speak my 
ove. 


H« had forgotten me—that I could hear 
—perhaps he did not care. Instinc- 
tively I turned away, but not before I 
had read the revelation that shone 
through the veil of archness she had 
drawn across her pretty face. As in a 
clear mirror, I saw there in all its fulness, 
life’s greatest gift to man: the mingled 
joys and sorrows, sympathies and tan- 
talizations, jealousies, vexations, the 
promise of wifehood and motherhood, 
the little wifely tyrannies, the comforts 
and consolations, the whole Pandora’s 
box of perfections and imperfections that 
go into the making of woman’s love, all 
shining in the sweet wholesome face of 
this fine frontier girl. 

But the humility that had held him 
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silent all these years still blinded the 
man, John Dee; and she, like a true 
woman, worked to prolong the moment. 

“You—” it came out oF a long pause, 
“really love me, John?” 

He returned the hackneyed answer 
which is always fresh in lovers’ ears. 
“Better than life.” 

Whereafter, so low that I just caught 
it, “Then—why don’t you ask me? [— 
turned Nye Taylor down.” 


> 





Interesting 
W esterners 


(Continued from page 40) 


it. Most bright minds are engaged in 
tempting dollars out of pockets into 
things which are for sale rather than into 
things which represent the dollars still 
intact. Yet the encouragement of thrift 
may be made a business in itself. One 
man who made it his business had the 
vision to see that an age of extravagance 
and wanton waste must sooner or later 
yield to thrift and the word “thrift” 
would then be one to conjure with, a 
word possessing great advertising power. 
This man (he is Celestine Sullivan, gen- 
eral sales and advertising manager of 
“Thrift”) knew that in order to take the 
“Gf” out of thrift, for man, woman or child, 
ou must first get them started saving. 
He made of the abstract virtue of saving 
a visible, tangible thing by devising a 
“thrift stamp” to be given by merchants 
as a cash discount to encourage and re- 
ward cash trade. It was a way of making 
cash discounts “‘stick”’ to the customer, 
because when he had collected enough of 
these stamps he had a “thrift book” 
worth $2.50 in cash. The nation’s needs 
in the war have brought this scheme into 
the limelight. During the recent holidays, 
Santa Claus seule at a meeting of the 
San Francisco Ad Club and i hale 
gave Mr. Sullivan from his pack an inter- 
esting gift. It was a United States Gov- 
ernment thrift card and thrift stamps, 
labeled: ‘To the Father of Thrift Stamps 
from His Thrifty Ad Club Friends.” 
For Uncle Sam himself, put by the exigen- 
cies of war into the business of taking the 
“Sf” out of thrift, has been unable to find or 
invent a better word for his stamps than 
Mr. Sullivan’s own pet word. The circle 
is completed by the advice given by the 
“Father of Thrift Stamps” that those 
who collect them use them to buy Gov- 
ernment thrift stamps. California is thus 
the original thrift state because “Thrift” 
was originated and developed in California. 
Mr. Edward Cebrian, head of the com- 
pany, belongs to one of the wealthy pion- 
eer famikies who made the open-handed 
life of the “splendid idle forties.” Cali- 
fornia was the first state to celebrate a 
Thrift Day and Governor Hiram Johnson 
was the first executive to urge by official 
proclamation the practice of thrift. 
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ERE every one of the 

one hundred and thirty- 
seven railroads served by the 
Pullman Company to attempt 
to furnish the same service for 
itself, the burden of expense 
would be found insup- 
portable. 


Each road would have a 
heavy investment in extra 
cars which would be idle per- 
haps eleven months in the 
year; and it would be forced 
at certain times to man all 
these cars with green crews— 
to the great discomfort, incon- 
venience and anxiety of the 
public. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Chicago 


How the Pullman 
Company Handles 


the Peak Load — 







The Pullman Com- 
pany mobilizes its seventy- 
four hundred cars—each as 
perfectly appointed in its 
way as a modern hotel — 
with the keenest strategy. It 
knows at every hour of the 
day the location of each one 
of them; it notes the least 
threat of congestion here, or 
shortage there, and is on 
the alert to supply maximum 
service wherever needed. 


Pullman service meets a 
national problem; it gives to 
our passenger traffic facilities 
a stability and a mobility 
otherwise almost im- 
possible, 
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Life and 
Jack London 


(Continued from page 30) 


duty to the race, his social duty to the 
state, and neither the race nor the state 
were empty words to him now. 

Stupendous obstacles had been in his 
path. By his own strength he had con- 
quered them. Joy and pride in his own 
conquests was part of the fiber of him. 
But he was not satisfied. The substance 
of his dream eluded him; it was farther 
on, vague, insistently calling him. 

He had married an athletic, vigorous 
girl, always ready to follow his mood, 
to ride or walk with him. She was to be 
the mother of his Saxon children, to carry 
on his blood to the new generations. 
He found that he had a wife burdened 
with the work of a household and the 
weariness of carrying his child. 


E had wanted his home. He found 

that he had shouldered a weight of 
responsibility made up of a thousand 
annoying details. The gas-bill, the leak 
in the plumbing, the package of steak to 
carry home, the cigarette ashes on the 
rug—he must think of these things, who 
had been free to smash through his own 
big problems of work and study un- 
troubled by small things. 

Other glittering dreams proved tawdry 
now that he had reached them. An 
ignorant tramp, he had longed to sit at 
ease with cultured people, to breathe that 
air, “clean, noble and alive” in which the 
people of the books lived and knew the 
greatest joy of living. With incredible 
toil he had climbed to the heights above 
his head, and he had found middle-class 
life in Oakland. 

Ironically now he saw it about him. At 
last he was part of it. He could sit at 
dinner-tables unabashed by any number 
of forks. He spoke at ease, grammatic- 
ally. He saw small, opinionated, self- 
important men; pretty, foolish, chattering 
women. He used words from the books 
he had made his own, and they did not 
understand. He was superior to these, he 
told himself; he had been superior all the 
time. A contempt for the standards he 
had valued so highly grew in his mind. 

“T took orders for groceries here this 
morning,” said Jim Whitaker with a 
smile, as they climbed the steps of a house 
at which Jack had been asked to speak. 

“That’s nothing. I bummed a meal 
here once,” said Jack, carelessly, putting 
his fingers against the bell. He greeted 
his hostess without a quiver of self- 
consciousness. 

He was beginning to see more clearly 
his own worth, to make his own standards. 
Inevitably they conflicted with the mass- 
code of those about him, with the stand- 
ards of his wife. She had watched his 
upward struggle. She was eager to help 
him further. He did not want help. 

Only “The Daughter of the Snows” 
remains to mark clearly the struggle in 
which he found himself involved, the 
struggle between his own instincts and 
the code of those about him. The book 
is lost now beneath the flood of his later 
work. But it is significant. 
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At that period of his life Jack London 
wrote this novel, in which he avoids say- 
ing “legs” by substituting, with meticu- 
lous propriety, “limbs;” in which his 
frenzied gold-seekers on Alaskan trails 
say, “So E it,” and, “Were it not;” in 
which his heroine, an Alaskan girl alone 
on the frozen river above Dawson, meets 
a dance-hall girl and speaks kindly to her 
of reform, though not without an effort 
and a sense of the compromising situa- 
tion in which she finds herself. The eyes 
of the dance-hall girl fill with tears, and 
the story later saves her by marrying her 
to a millionaire prospector, so that not 
the most sensitive respectability can be 
shocked. 


|e is difficult to believe that the Jack 
London who wrote “An Odyssey of the 
North” could have produced this book. 

Through the summer following his 
marriage Jack London worked on this 
story. Every morning he wrote a 
thousand words, revised and typed them. 
He studied, corrected the proofs of his 
book, answered correspondence. There 
were family visits to . made, increas- 
ing numbers of friends to meet. He was 
asked to speak at radical meetings; on the 
appearance of ““The God of His Fathers” 
between cloth covers with the Houghton- 
Mifflin imprint on them, he was given a 
dinner at the Bohemian Club. Eis days 
were full. But the taste of life grew more 
bitter on his lips. 

It was on the twenty-sixth of Decem- 
ber, 1900, that he wrote to Anna Strunsky: 

“Comrade mine— 

“Thus it was that I intended addressing 
you a Christmas greeting, saying, as it 
seemed to me, for you, the finest thing 
in the world. But it was impossible. For 
a week I have been suffering from the 
blues, during which time I have not done 
a stroke of work. Am writing this with 
cold fingers, at six in the morning— 
going for a day on the water, fishing, 
shooting, etc., to see if there are any 
curative forces left in the universe. 

“Ah! Werefuse not to speak, and yet we 
speak brokenly and stumblingly! True, 
too true. The paradox of social existence, 
to be truthful, we lie; to live true, we live 
untruthfully. The social wisdom is a 
thing of great worth—to the mass. For 
the few it is a torment, upon it they are 
crucified—not for their salvation, but 
for the salvation of the mass. I grow, 
sometimes, almost to hate the mass, to 
sneer at dreams of reform. To be superior 
to the mass is to be the slave of the mass. 
The mass knows no slavery; it is the task- 
master. 

“But how does this concern you and 
me? Ah, does it not concern us! We may 
refuse not to speak, yet we speak brokenly 
and stumblingly—because of the mass. 
The tyranny of the crowd, as I suppose 
Gerald Stanley Lee would put it. As for 
me, just when freedom seems opening up to 
me, I feel the bands tightening and the 
rivetting of the gyves. 

“TI remember, now, when I was free, 
when there was no restraint, and I did 
what the heart willed. Yes, one re- 
straint, the Law; but when one willed, 
one could fight the law, and break or be 
broken. But now, one’s hands are tied, 
one may not fight, but only yield and 
bow the neck. After all, the sailor on the 
sea and the worker in the shop are not so 
burdened. To break or be broken, there 
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In The Nation’s Service 


America is sending its best 
men to fight for freedom, and 
in their honor the whole land 
is dotted with service flags 
carrying the stars of sacrifice. 


It is a far cry from the 
crowded city streets above 
which floats our service flag 
to the telephone exchange 
hidden inthefront-line trenches. 
But the actuating spirit of 
service here and abroad re- 
mains unchanged. 

The Stars and Stripes is the 
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emblem which unites us in war 
for human liberty and national 
honor. The service flag is the 
emblem which unites us in 
mutual sympathy for the men 
who give themselves and for 
those who give their men. 


These flags should inspire 
all citizens to greater endeavor 
and greater sacrifice. As one 
of the agencies of preparation 
and military support, the Bell 
System is honored by the op- 
portunity to do its share. 


C= 

ri AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

a AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 








they stand. But to be broken while not 
daring to break, there’s the rub. 

“T could almost advocate a return to 
nature this dark morning. 

“A happiness to mc'—added unto me? 
—why you have been a delight to me, 
dear, and a glory. Need I add, a trouble? 
For the things we love are the things 
which hurt us as well as the things we 
hurt. Ah, believe me, believe me, 
‘I have not winced nor cried aloud.’ The 
things unsaid are the greatest. Surely, 
sitting here, gathering data, classifying, 
arranging; writing stories for boys with 
moral purposes insidiously inserted; ham- 
mering away at a thousand words a day; 
growing genuinely excited over biological 
objections; thrusting a bit of fun at you 
and raising a laugh, when it should have 
been a sob—surely all this is not all. 

“What you have been to me? I am 
not great enough nor brave enough to 
say. This false thing, which the world 
would call my conscience, will not per- 
mit me. But it is not mine; it is the social 
conscience, the world’s, which goes with 
the world’s leg-bar and chain. A white 
beautiful friendship?—between a man 
and a woman?—the world can not 
imagine such a thing, would deem it 
as inconceivable as infinity or non- 
infinity—” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The Athlete in 
this War 


(Continued from page 26) 


Fusiliers, Devon and Yorks, the athlete 
holds his head high. He played games 
and he has died game. American squad- 
rons of the sky and the railroad engineer 
have already given the Huns a taste of 
the quality of the athlete, who fights 
under the whispering folds of the Stars 
and Stripes. No wonder General Pershing 
says: “Send me more athletes. I cannot 
have enough.” 

The list of men awarded commissions 
at the officers’ training camps reads like 
the entries for the Olympic games. 
Practically every new officer is a man who 
has won his spurs from King Sport. If 
the German General Staff ever get 
another chance to stab civilization in the 
back, it is safe to say that sport will form 
an important oy of the preparation of 
their troops. No one knows better than 
the enemy how the athletes fight on land 
and sea and in the air—especially in the 
air. 





The Marines Tell 
It Themselves! 


In an early issue Robin Baily 
will describe graphically the 
wild western advertising 
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Surrender 
(Continued from page 20) 


What was Black Eagle? Where had 
he gotten his good English, his quiet, 
white-man’s views, his knowledge of the 
crowded country, meaning the cities? 

The next day was a glory of sweet 
winds, high white clouds that sent 
shadows drifting across the valley, and 
sunshine. Bryce went out early and 
Black Eagle followed, faithful as light. 
This time they went east where the great 
wall was broken into clefts and canyons, 
and entering a narrow gorge that slanted 
upward, they made for the top of the cliff. 
It was a steep, long climb and more than 
once the woman stopped for breath. 

Always when she turned to look back 
she met the Indian’s eyes, soft, dark, 
wistful. Always they looked deep into 
hers and always she felt an uncomfortable 
displeasure which she shook away with a 
frown. 

“Are you getting to be an old maid with 
the vapors?” she asked herself angrily. 
“This is an aborigine, a wild creature. 
It is being tamed like the first wolf that 
followed man, that is all.” 

But she was mistaken. Black Eagle 
was far from a savage, how far only he 
himself knew. 

The sun was high in the heavens when 
they reached the rim of the canyon and 
followed it back to the edge of ie sand- 
stone wall. Here they stood in primeval 
silence and looked down at the valley 
below. It was as if they beheld Paradise, 
so fair was this hidden cup with its green 
floor, its trees and its Place of Silver 
Water. 

“Glory!” said Bryce Hayward aloud, 
“here one might live forever and give 


thanks to God!” 
6 le x Navajo stood behind her and she 


did not see his dark hand close and 
open, nor the light that leaped like fire in 
his soft eyes. 

“A hogan under the cottonwoods,” he 
murmured, “many hogans set together, 
made soft to the foot and pleasant to the 
eye, with corrals and horses, cattle to 
run in the meadow and a garden near the 
Silver Water. It would be Paradise.” 

At that she turned upon him. 

“Black Eagle,” she said, ‘what do you 
know of the white man’s Heaven, where 
have you gotten all these words?” 

Again for a moment he gazed into her 
eyes and again his clouded with that 
mysterious shadow that seemed to rise 
from the abysmal depths and swamp 
them with wistful longing. 

For answer he put his slim brown hand 
inside his flannel shirt and took out a 
little buckskin bag. He untied the 
thongs and took from it a bulky paper, 
folded many times into a compact square. 
He handled it with reverence, as we touch 
some sacred thing. 

It crackled as he unfolded and spread 
it out before her. 

“Here,” he said simply. 

And the girl read with astounded eyes 
the stately words of a graduation diploma 
given by a great Indian school. 

“T see,” she said at last, “I see. Where 
have you been? What have you done in 
the white man’s world?” 
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“Chicago—New York—many places,” 
he said. ‘Football—half-back. Special- 
ized in salesmanship—expert accountant.” 

“My Lord!” said the woman, “and 
you are—here!” 

She stood Jeoking at him with her 
sparkling blue eyes dark with wonder. 

“Wh e 

Black Eagle put the paper carefully 
back in his breast. Then he waved a 
hand at the entrancing valley. 

“For that,” he said simply, “‘it is no use. 
We always come back.” 

All the rest of that day Bryce could not 
keep from studying him covertly and 
when they sat together over the fire at 
night she asked him many questions. 

At noon the next day 5 rest of the 
party came back and they pulled up 
camp and left the valley of the Place of 
Silver Water. Bryce looked back at it 
with a feeling of regret—it was so sweet 
and wild, so hidden and safe. And under 
the poplars she pictured Black Eagle’s 
“many hogans set together.” 


“TLL tell you, Sis,” said Hayward, “this 
is a great country—a great country! 
Why, there’s no limit to its development, 
once the thing is opened up!” 

Into the rugged land they went, camp- 
ing here for a night and moving on, 
stopping there for a day while Carrington 
and Hayward made notes and sketches. 
Time fled by with scarce a thing to mark 
it. Two weeks went and none counted 
their passing. The evenings beside their 
camphres were all that Bryce had pic- 
tured and she drifted back into that old 
companionship with Hal which had been 
so sweet to toe Twice Black Eagle 
brought in a deer from the mountains, 
swinging on his shoulders. Bryce watched 
him on one of these occasions coming far 
away on the face of a cliff, his dark body 
sharp against the sunset, the white band 
gleaming on his head. 

“A mysterious type,” she thought; 
“a perfect blend of the past and present.” 

ne day she saw, far up on the canyon’s 
rim, a superb spike of the yucca blooms. 

“How beautiful!” she said aloud, “and 
they are out of place here. They belong 
back on the desert’s edge. I wish I could 
get them.” 

She rode on, forgetting the waiting 
blossoms, but when she stepped out of 
her tent in the pale gloom of the next 
morning they lay against the flap. Her 
heart gavea half-frightened jump and pick- 
ing them up hastily she took them inside. 

She knew that in the night the Navajo 
had ridden back along the trail—and it 
had taken, she found by rapid calculation, 
nearly all the night. 

But when he came with the horses there 
was no sign on his calm face. 

They went now through a barren coun- 
try, a stern and frowning land of scant 
vegetation, so that the horses had todepend 
largely on the packed grain, and there 
was little wood for fire. Great brown 
reaches stretched away, splashed with 
red and toned with purple, a painter’s 
nightmare of deep color. 

“Hal,” said the girl one night, “I don’t 
feel natural. I am under a spell that 
keeps me waiting for something vast and 
upheaving. Tragedy might walk here.” 

“Try some of the dope Manuel’s get- 
ting ready for supper and you'll find the 
tragedy all right, and the upheaving, 











too,” grinned Hayward, but she shook 
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her hzad, refusing the joke. It was 
here, at the foot of a mighty black 
mountain, lean and bare as a man’s 
hand, that the men again left camp to her 
care and struck away for a three days’ 
hard climb among the ipa wi, 9 peaks. 


It seemed as if she stood on the brink of 
Ultimate Loss. Far back in a rock- 
walled gorge Black Eagle found water 
and when he made his daily trips she 
always went with him. 

“This is the unfinished country,” he 
told her; “the gods quarreled about how 
it should be decorated and could never 
agree, so they left it.” 

Here one day they left the horses and 
climbed to a high plateau that jutted from 
the mountain’s ribs and overlooked the 
wastes. 


SOFT wind came out of the south 

and tempered the sun, so that it was 
sweet to the senses, there above the world. 
Bryce sat on the edge of a precipice with 
her knees in her arms and the Indian stood 
beside her. 

“Tell me,” she said suddenly, “some 
more of your people.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because I like to hear.” 

He did not sit down but stood with his 
arms across his breast and looked far to 
the south. 

“There is not much to tell,” he said at 
last softly; “they live and die—and love. 
They tend their flocks and weave their 
blankets, bright, of all the colors of the 
earth—white of the east, blue of the 
south—which is the woman-land, being 
full of soft winds and levelness, a gentle 
country; yellow of the west where the 
sun sets at night, black of the north, 
which is the place of man, since from 
there come the storms and the black 
weather. They are silent and timid on the 
outside. On the inside they have dreams 
and they fight when they must. And 
their hearts are deep—deep.” 

He fell silent and the woman looked 
up at him. His face was clear-cut against 
the sky beyond and it was like a cameo. 
The fringed lids haif covered the black eyes 
that looked out across the sweeping levels. 

“They have songs of the east and 
west—” 

“Ah!” said the girl, “tell me of those.” 

“You would call them chants,” said 
Black Eagle and again Bryce felt the 
wonder at this mixture of today and 
yesterday. 

He lifted his soft voice until it was of 
the musical quality of those one some- 
times hears in the dusk of some old- 
world cathedral and turning his face 
towards the east, began: 


“Far in the east far below there a house 
was made; 

Delightful house. 

God of Dawn there his house was made; 

Delightful house; 

The Dawn there his house was made; 

Delightful house. 

White corn there its house was made; 

Delightful house. 

Soft possessions (blankets, rugs, all 
weaves) for them a house was made; 

Delightful house. 

The ancients make their presence delight- 


uw; 
Delightful house.’ 


He ceased and turning to the west 
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“Far in the west far below there a house 
was made; 

Delightful house. 

God of Twilight there his house was made; 

Delightful house. 

Yellow light of evening there his house was 
made; 

Delightful house. 

Yellow corn there its house was made; 

Delightful house. 

Hard possessions (coral and turquoise 
beads, shell ornaments etc.) there their 
house was made; 

Delightful house. 

Young rain there its house was made; 

Delightful house. 

Corn pollen there its house was made; 

Delightful house. 

The ancients make their presence delight- 


ful; 
Delightful house.” 


He stopped suddenly and looked down 
ather. A tense silence fell for a moment. 
Then the man went on, half in the mus- 
ical chant,’half in a low whisper, his eyes 
burning softly on hers. 

“To the white man the Navajo’s land 
is a barren and desolate waste. To my 
people it is full of beauty. All beauty 
abounds in it and—” There was the faint- 
est possible hesitation, a catch between 
the words, “I have found it all. Beauty 
of the East, snow-white, I have found it. 
Beauty of the south, blue of the summer 
skies, I have found it. Beauty of the 
west, bright gold—marvelous!—I have 
found it. And red beauty of sunlight.” 

As he spoke, holding himself so calmly 
still in his straight strength, his glance, 
deep, shadowy, filled with dark fires, 
rested first on her forehead, slipped to 
her upturned eyes beneath, lifted to her 


hair above and dropped at last to her 
lips, parted and breathless as she listened. 


FOR one second Bryce Hayward went 
coldin every atom of her body. Thena 
wild red flame ran through her from head 
to foot, a flame of fright and humiliation 
and anger. She felt the blood dye her 
from collar to hair and she sprang to her 
feet and opened her lips to flay this 
savage, but as she rose Black Eagle sank 
to one knee, came forward with the palms 
of his hands against her feet and laid his 
forehead in the dust between them. 

The wind ruffled the black hair cropped 
in the nape of his neck and it showed very 
soft and sat and boyish. The woman 
lifted her hands and let them fall and the 
excitement that surged for expression was 

ent that moment within her. In the 
rilliant sun the big white stone on her 
left hand sparkled splendidly. 

“You are the Young Rain, which is 
soft,” murmured the Navajo. “Fall upon 
me! You are the winds of the south, 
bless me with healing! You are Estsanat- 
lehi, Goddess of the West, and Yol’kai 
Estsan, she of the East. You are the 
dawn and the twilight, the light and the 
darkness. For you I would die of thirst 
in the desert—I would give you the 
blood from my veins!” 

She wet her lips with her tongue, drew 
in a great breath, held it, let it out—and 
still the words she meant to speak did not 
come. 

Instead her right hand, drawn by a 
force she was helpless to define, against 
her will and without volition, went 
trembling out and touched lightly that 
bent black head. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





New York —At Last! 


(Continued from page 47) 


your vocabulary with the same abandon 
as an Italian sprinkling red pepper. 
When you are met at the station you 
must begin. Stand, at tension, in the 
center of the waiting room; stare upward 
and all about you (you'll look an ass, but 
you’re treading the path of wisdom) and 
repeat, “Oh, isn’t this wonderful—won- 
derful!” And do not neglect to say, 
“What crowds—what crowds!” If pos- 
sible, always try to notice the points of 
attraction before they are pointed out— 
literally jump at them. 

Once outside in the car, while driving 
along the streets, murmur in an awed 
voice—“Oh, this marvelous, marvelous 
city!” And by all means, when Fifth 
Avenue is reached throw all reserve to 
the winds—and rave! Forget that you 
have ever seen a high building, an old 
church, a paved street, an automobile, a 
street cleaner and a policeman; and let 
your dramatic instincts have full sway. 

Unfortunately, I arrived in New York 
on a Sunday morning, and when we came 
to Fifth Avenue, I said the very worst 
possible thing that a human being could 
utter: 

“How quiet it is!” 

Typewriter and an ordinary intellect 
cannot describe the expressions that 
petrified the faces of my husband’s rela- 
tives. And since I was not wholly to 
blame, because I had come direct from 





Detroit where life is nothing more com- 
plex than the art of evasion, and one has 
to enter a dark closet and shut the door 
in order not to see an automobile, the Lord 
lent tact unto my tongue. 

“T am so glad to see it first without the 
terrible, terrible crowds,’’ I murmured, 
“it is the loveliest street I’ve ever seen— 
absolootly.” 

And it was a lovely street, with its 
stately buildings offering their glory of 
flags and banners to a morning breeze as 
fresh and sweet as any that ever swept 
Michigan meadows or California orange 
groves. 


Bu on the whole, the “essential West- 
erner” will be struck more forcibly by 
recognition of familiar things in New 
York City than by wonder and surprise. 
The old friendly sun and moon and stars 
do not change with city ways; the sky is 
blue or cloudy, and none of the buildings 
touch it. The same kind of automobiles 
run you down here as elsewhere. And 
there are cats at night. And mosquitoes! 
—the original mammoths of the species 
flourish here. 

There is but one great, elemental dif- 
ference between anything in New York 
and the rest of the United States. And 
that has to be experienced to be compre- 
hended. Then it is everlasting and imper- 
ishable. That is the odor of the subway. 
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Tha’ Shisueed 
Feline 


(Continued from page 13) 
guns, more airplanes, more trucks, came 


rom across the channel. By Act of 
Parliament, agreed to by all parties, the 
unions included, Lloyd George tore down 
at one sweep the entire union code and set 
production free. 

Had the British union rules and regu- 
lations remained in full force, it would 
have been utterly impossible to supply 
the guns, the shells, the ships, the trucks, 
the ammunition and the powder in sufh- 
cient quantities to save France. 

Around San Francisco bay many of 
the union rules and regulations, nearly all 
of them designed on the British model, 
are still in full force and effect. 

he union ship-caulkers, for instance, 
still limit the daily stint to 100 feet of side 
or 150 feet of deck seam, even though 
their wages have been raised from $6 to 
$7.15 a day. Caulkers, of course, are very 
scarce. There is more work than the 
union members can do expeditiously, but 
the union restriction, enacted and en- 
forced to keep as many caulkers as pos- 
sible half busy in normal times when jobs 
were scarce, still remains in effect. Any 
man deserving of a seven-dollar wage 
should caulk 150 or 225 feet in eight 
hours without getting winded; a good 
man could exceed this amount were he 
free from restrictions, but the San Fran- 
cisco union caulkers, according to an 
offer made the shipyards in January, will 
not do an honest day’s work even in war 
time unless they are paid $10 a day. 


[DLE pattern-makers are as scarce as 
gorillas in North Dakota. Every shop 
and shipyard clamors for more of them, 
‘yet in gon Francisco the pattern-makers 
are not allowed to work overtime. A 
union rule forbids it. This rule states 
that overtime work is permissible only 
“for the preservation of life and prop- 
erty.” It has not been rescinded so far. 
Apparently this union believes that the 
country has gone to war to give a million 
American soldier boys a chance to have a 
gay time in Paris and London. 

‘Dilution of labor” is a phrase con- 
stantly recurring in the reports of the 
British minister of munitions. It means 
that hundreds of thousands of women 
and unskilled men have been trained to 
do work which before the war was re- 
served exclusively for full-fledged union 
men. In the San Francisco district this 
dilution is not allowed by many craft 
unions. In the yards constructing wooden 
ships the shipwrights’ union insists that 
every operation on the hull and the rig- 
ging be performed by skilled union me- 
chanics. It requires no training at all to 
carry the thousands of wooden pins with 
which the planks are reuem to the 
frame from the place of manufacture to 
the hull, but the union insists that this 
carrying be done by mechanics receiving 
$6.80 a day. The driving of these pins is 
a simple operation, so simple that any man 
can learn it in a few days Skilled ship- 
wrights able to do the difficult technical 

art of ship-construction cannot be found 
in sufficient numbers, yet in the San 
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Is Carnation Milk Used in Your Home? 


kitchen? Have you tried it in coffee, on cereals or 


Hi Carnation become the standard Milk supply in your 


desserts? Do your folks cook with it? Carnation Milk 
should be on every pantry shelf, It is safe because sterilized 
—convenient because it is always ready for use—and economi- 
cal because it “stays sweet” several days after opening. 


Free Recipe Book 


Send postal for free recipe book containing over 100 tested 
recipes—many of them for wheatless and meatless days. 
Time-tables for cooking and baking, together with directions 
for diluting Carnation Milk are also included. 


Carnation Milk Products Co., 362 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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MOLES DISAPPEAR For Swollen Veins 


with little or no disfigurement or 
pain. They Dry Up. Asimple, safe 
treatment—15 years success in my 
practise, Ask for free Booklet giv- 
ing full eactioees. 


WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
4145 State an Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
Fromm and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


203 South Dearborn Street, Chicego 
Pacific Bidg., San Franelsco Van Nuys Bidg., Les Angeles 


Alaska Bullding, Seattle 
New York Boston Cincinnat! 


DELATONE 


BEAUTY 8 alists recommend 
DEL-A-TONE for quick, safe 
and sure removal of hair from 
arms, neck orface. At dru piste; 
or mailed to your address for \ 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL x 
339 S. Wabs-sh Ave. Chicago, Ili, 
Dep 




















That Absorbine, Jr., would relieve Varicose 
Veins was discovered by an old gentleman who 
had suffered with swollen veins for nearly fifty 
years. He had made many unsuccessful efforts 
to get relief and finally tried Absorbine, Jr., 
knowing its value in reducing swellings, aches, 
pains and soreness. 

Absorbine, Jr., relieved him, and after he 
had applied it regularly for a few weeks, he 
told us that his legs were as smooth as when 
he was a boy eal all the paia and soreness 
had ceased. 

Thousands have since used this antiseptic 
liniment for this purpose with remarkably 
good results. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and 
extracts from pure herbs and when 
rubbed upon the skin is quickly taken 
up by the pores; the blood circulation 








in surrounding parts is thereby 
stimulated and healing helped. 
$1.25 a Bottle at Druggisis 
or postpaid 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will be 


mailed to your address for 10c in 
stamps. Booklet free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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n labor cannot be. of the United States government. Wash- 


used to do the mechanical work of hitting ington is well acquainted with all phases 


wooden pins 


Northwest special men, most of them 

aduates from the ranks of unskilled 
abor, perform these easy tasks, but in 
the San Francisco district none but full 


union shipwrights may touch the ma- 


terial. ey even tried to bar union 
house-carpenters from the shipyards in 
their effort to maintain a complete mo- 


nopoly for the handful of union ship-car- 
nters, but P. H. McCarthy, head of the 


uilding trades’ unions, smashed through 
the wall and obtained a free field for his 
men. 

Ship-carpenters receive $6.60 for eight 
hours and double pay for overtime. The 
special men employed in the north- 
western yards to drive the pins and do 
other work requiring practically no train- 
ing earn $4.50 a day, but the San Fran- 
cisco unions bar them. It follows that 
the wooden-ship builder of San Francisco 
is penalized by higher labor costs. 
Hence the wooden-ship industry has 
made little progress in the San Francisco 
districts, while its growth in Oregon and 
Washington has been enormous. 

This provision may have been a good 
rule in normal times when it barred greedy 
pattern-makers from “hogging” the avail- 
able work. Times are decidedly abnormal 
now. Shortage of help is delaying every 
pattern shop, but nevertheless no union 

attern-maker dares to work nine hours 
instead of eight. The prohibition of over- 
time has not been withdrawn. Exactly 
whose “life and property” must be in 
danger before the union pattern-makers 
will consent to work overtime? Is there 
a by-law against overtime in the trenches? 
Do the submarines work only eight hours 
out of twenty-four? 


“* WE you ask, “what is to be done 
about it?” I do not know. The 

facts stated in these pages are well known; 
they and other facts not yet published, 
together with evidence and comparative 
tables showing the output of various 
yards throughout the country, were sub- 
mitted to the Wage Adjustment Board 


a mallet, of nailing 
copper sheets to the hull. In the. Pacific 


of the situation, but official Washington’s 
hands apparently are tied. Even if the 
sdvoilndta is in many of the Pacific 
Coast shipyards is incredibly slow, this 
work must not be totally stopped under 
any circumstances. o matter how 
many men it takes to do one man’s honest 
task, their activities must not be inter- 
rupted by official strikes. The qualifica- 
tion “official” is used advisedly. Though 
the unions have agreed in writing not to 
stop work on account of disputes while 
the war lasts, unofficial strikes are com- 
mon. If the demands of the business 
agent are not granted by the employer, 
the mechanics under his control leave one 
by one until the shop is empty; they have 
no trouble in finding jobs elsewhere. 

Another investigation, as suggested by 
Colonel Roosevelt on page 10, will be of 
no avail unless it is undertaken by in- 
dustrial experts instructed only to get at 
all the facts and to publish these facts. 
Public opinion is the most powerful 
weapon that can be used, and the union 
leaders know it. Without the hearty sup- 
port of public opinion the government 
can take no really effective action. With 
public opinion behind it, the government 
can break the hold of the radical minority 
and liberate the mass of the conscientious 
mechanics who would most willingly give 
a fair day’s work for the bonanza pay if 
only the embittered minority eet let 
them. 


fiw is a war of shop against shop, of 
factory against factory. The man in 
the shop at home is fully as important as 
the man in the European trenches, but the 
fighter in the shop risks neither life, limb 
nor comfort for thirty dollars a month. 
To win the war, both the soldier abroad 
and the worker at home must put forth 
their best efforts. A disorganized, sullen, 
mutinous army cannot win, whether this 
army be at the front or in, the factories. 
If the employer is at fault, take the plant 
away from him. If short-sighted labor- 
leaders stand in the way, push them aside. 
No one must be allowed to interfere with 
production while the war lasts. 


How Wings Are Grown 


(Continued from page 16) 


and his machine back intact. He not 
only has the complete responsibility of his 
own neck in his hands, but about twelve 
thousand dollars worth of government 
property also. Yet very few have an 
accident on their first flights. The dan- 
ger period of flying is after the man has 
had about fifteen or twenty hours in the 
air alone. He gains too much confidence 
in himself and his machine, and imagines 
that he is competent enough to do every- 
thing he sees more seasoned and experi- 
enced flyers do. The result is usually 
disastrous and he “comes a cropper,’ 
yet a good smash is sometimes the making 
of a pilot. 

It is an almost irresistible temptation 
for newly hatched flyers to demonstrate 
his great abilities to his colleagues and to 
the world at large by doing stunts far 
beyond their ability. Good advice and 
the counsel of more experienced men 


invariably fail to take effect. The reck- 
less youngsters continue their capers, 
totally heedless of the fact that in the 
flying business pride literally cometh 
before the fall. They keep on cutting air 
capers until one squally morning the 
take a tumble. Sometimes the tumble 1s 
followed by a military funeral. More 
often the government loses a valuable 
machine and gains an aviator who has 
been coadunelt by bitter experience and 
who develops into the most desirable 
kind of a flyer. 

After the cadet has been in the air for 
a total of about thirty hours “‘on his own,” 
he is transferred to an advanced squadron 
where he learns to handle the service 
machines used at the front. During this 
period he is trained in aerial gunnery 
away from his squadron. He studies 
the different kinds of bombs and their 


uses and receives instruction in bomb 








If he shows special ability, 
if he develops that indefinable “feel” for 
flying, he is put on a tiny scout of great 
pes 

It is impossible to tell any man’s special 


dropping. 


qualifications before he has demon- 
strated them in actual flights. Raw 
material that seems to be “solid ivory” 
during the preliminary work on the 
round Scene into aerial marvels. 
en who just eat the theoretical training, 
who do splendidly in the air-primer work, 
turn out to be almost useless for actual 
service through some unlooked-for defect. 
For instance, I have known men with so 
poor a sense of location that they got 
completely lost the moment they lost 
sight of the airdrome. And then again 
I have known flyers who could find their 
way across familiar country blindfolded. 
n the appraisal of the raw material the 
instructor plays the most important role. 
He must not only be a flyer who flies by 
touch and feel, almost instinctively, but 
he must also know exactly what he is 
doing and why, and to impart his knowl- 
edge to his pupil. And he must have 
sympathy and patience enough to read 
the character, = strong and the weak 
points of the man he is teaching, so that he © 
can handle him wisely, since every pupil 
presents a separate and distinct problem. 

In my estimation it is not the fellow 
without nerves, who takes chances, that 
makes the best pilot, but the man who 
recognizes the limitations of his machine 
and plays the game accordingly. 

When I first started to fly I was overly 
cautious. Every time I started up I had 
a sinking sensation in the pit of my 
stomach. I was afraid to do my stunts 
and flew very gingerly and cautiously. 
Now I am pid did. I took each ste 
in my flying gradually and carefully; i 
did not try to do everything at once. 
I always made it a point to accomplish one 
thing at a time and never rushed matters. 


6 teas first thing that I concentrated on 
was landing. I practiced and practiced 
until I finally knew exactly when to 
bring the tail down and touch the 
ground. Next, I used to slip away from 
the field and practice banking. I started 
in to make gradual figures-of-eight, and 
as I progressed I banked steeper and 
steeper; finally I reached the stage when 
a vertical bank meant nothing in my 
young life. 

When I got to the stage where I was 
flying strong fast tractor airplanes my 
confidence grew, but not enough for me 
to overdo matters. Again I used to 
sneak off and practice stalling. This was 
accomplished by pulling the nose of the 
machine up ee | it lost flying speed, 
cutting the power and letting it slide 
back on its tail. Of course the first few 
attempts were mild and cautious, but I 
soon could pull off a wicked tail slide. 

Looping came next, but it took many 
days of nerving myself up to the point 
and many steep dives before I decided 
to “flip her over.” 

The sun was high above me and I had 
attained an altitude of about five thou- 
sand feet when I felt I was ready to take 
the plunge. To this day I am grateful to 
the maker of the machine because he 
constructed it so good and strong. If 
the plane had had a flaw, the manner in 
which I took that first loop would have 
landed me in the cemetery. 








When the impulse came over me, I felt 
around to see if my belt was secure. It 
was. Bracing myself for the ordeal, I 
gave her full power and shoved her nose 
straight down. Straight for the earth I 
went, the combined force of gravitation 
and of the wide engine giving the plane a 
fearful speed, the stays shrieking in the 
wind and the control column vibrating 
in my hand with the enormous pressure. 

Steadily, firmly I pulled the controls 
back. As if by magic the earth vanished 
from sight and my feet pointed toward 
the”sun. It lasted only for a moment. 
While my ears were still deafened by the 
rush of blood to the head, the earth hove 
into sight again at a queer angle and my 
head seemed to be pushed back between my 
shoulders. In another second the earth 
resumed its accustomed position. I had 
looped the loop! 

But oh! what a loop! Later experience 
taught me to throttle a little on the dive 
and to dive much less, or, with just 
enough speed to put the plane on its back, 
and then let it fall out of the loop. In that 
first loop of mine I must have had a speed 
of one hundred and fifty miles an hour and 
how the plane stuck together with that 
terrific pressure has always been a mys- 
tery to me! 


A fren looping became commonplace 
I tackled the nose spin or, as some 
aviators call it, the tail spin. This is the 
most dangerous position an airplane can 
getinto. It is especially dangerous for the 
novice because, should he try to get out 
of his predicament in the ordinary way, 
he will only make matters worse. Such a 
spin isnot pleasanteven for the experienced 
aviator, but for the novice the situation is 
ghastly. Not a few get into it, especially 
when the motor lags. Gradually, un- 
known to the new pilot, the speed 
decreases until the danger pointis reached. 
Then, almost without warning, the plane 
dives, whips around, gyrates dizzily and 
the spin is on. Unless the pilot knows 
enough to put the nose still further down 
both machine and man will probably be a 
total loss. 

However, flying is what you make it 
and that is why we try to train pilots to 
fly by sound and feel. All these dangers 
—except those caused by faulty construc- 
tion—can be avoided by training, caution 
and alertness. An experienced man can 
tell by the pitch of the humming-wires 
exactly what speed he has and he can tell 
in a second if his engine lags at all. 

A great many young pilots have a 
bad habit of relying on instruments for 
their own personal safety. I have seen 
many a man land in strange fields at 
great peril to both himself and _ his 
machine, simply because the engine 
revolution indicator has broken. If his 
ears were trained to the sound of the 
engine he would never need to look at his 
instrument. Others rely greatly on the 
pilot tube, or air-speed indicator. Aslong 
as it reads a required speed they are 
satished; they do not know that if some 
little piece of dirt got into it, it would 
soled bhy jump ten miles an hour. 

I think that a man who relies on in- 
struments becomes just as mechanical 
and just as liable to go wrong. Take m 
advice, young flyers, and learn to fly wit 
your eyes shut. 
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THE 
WAR TIME AIMS OF THE 














T THE close of the 
past eventful year, the SAN FRaNcisco CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE, reviewing its own activities and 
contemplating the largest service of which it is 
capable for the Year 1918 is moved to restate 
some of its fixed and fundamental policies. The 
organization is solemnly aware of its obligation to 
render a Most DEFINITE and UNRESERVED SER- 
VICE to our Nation. 


Inasmuch as the present war is supremely one of production, 
calling for the maximum of efficiency in industrial and commercial 
life, organizations of business and industry of the type of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce have enormously increased significance and 
responsibility. 

The first policy of the Chamber is to make the organization 
thoroughly representative.so that when it speaks, it speaks with the 
power and backing of the vital and responsible commercial interests 
of the city. 

It is a matter of congratulation that so much progress has been 
made in this direction and that San Francisco has a real organization 
with which to express its united opinion and to voice its common 
needs. 

The Chamber is committed to get the basic facts concerning the 
community. Intelligent activity cannot be had without thorough 
information. Every department of the Chamber is required to 
gather the fullest information upon all subjects under consideration. 
We are ambitious to have the best informed organization in the 
United States as to the transportation, shipping, legislative and other 
subjects bearing upon commercial and industrial development. 

While the various departments of the Chamber are of distinct 
service to the membership, it is the fixed aim of the Chamber of 
Commerce to contribute and express, rather than to exploit for 
immediate selfish advantage. 

The Chamber seeks to function the power and influence of its 
membership toward community development and service. 

It is not organized primarily to secure direct business advantages 
for individual members, but to furnish an organized opportunity to 
individuals, firms and groups of business men to build up the highest 
type of commercial and industrial development for the benefit of 
every man, woman and child in the city. 

The Chamber therefore seeks to deal with the dominant problems 
which face the community, problems which are beyond the resources 
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or abilities of anything less than our city’s combined commercial 
forces. These problems are concerned with port administration and 
efficiency; they are concerned with a higher type of municipal 
administration. They arise in connection with unsound legislation 
which would remove the lawful protection from the peaceful pursuit 
of business or threaten the legitimate conduct of business or, on the 
other hand, the Chamber may undertake to guide constructive 
legislation for the freer opportunity of commercial intercourse. 
These problems concern large transportation questions, undue dis- 
crimination of rates and realization of wider distributive areas for 
San Francisco. The problem is one of foreign markets and espe- 
cially in this time of greatly disturbed international relations, deals 
with the intricate detail and adjustment due to necessary govern- 
ment regulation. The problem is one of properly using the giving 
power. of six thousand members of the Chamber to influence efficiency 
and legitimacy of the various social and charitable organizations of 
the city, the efficiency and service of which so greatly affects indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity. On the industrial side, the problem 
is one of the strictest investigation to the end that a wise and far- 
sighted program may be laid out for manufacturing development. 
At a time when anarchist, I. W. W. and other destructive forces 
threaten the free exercise of constitutional rights, the commanding 
problem before the entire community is one of the preservation of 
law and order. 

All of the activities of the Chamber in 1917 have dealt fearlessly 
and constructively with these problems. 

In interpreting the terms commerce and industry, it must always 
be remembered that these are fundamental human questions and that 
activities which tend to stimulate commerce and industry widen the 
opportunity of every individual in the community and affect advan- 
tageously both those who work with their hands and those who fill 
executive posts. The greater the opportunity for employment, the 
greater the opportunity for the enjoyment of adequate wages and 
therefore the greater degree of comfort in life. 

The Chamber of Commerce realizes that it represents a world 
city, located at the very cross-roads of international commerce. It 
must be concerned with every national movement affecting the 
Pacific Coast. It does not dare treat any subject from a strictly 
local viewpoint. It must meet all these problems with the one 
dominating idea that the commercial community of San Francisco 
with its remarkably advantageous position must contribute every- 
thing to the national industrial development in order to win the war. 

The policy of the Chamber is therefore to stimulate and encourage 
the greatest activity and efficiency in commerce and industry and 
to bring home to each individual member the strength and necessity 
of his personal contribution to this great end. 

With these “WAR TIME AIMS,” the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce looks forward to the coming year of service. 
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the West, its lands and industries. 


The Sunset Country 


Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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Dairying or 
Stock Raising? 


WHICH ONE INTERESTS YOU? 


Montere County, one of California’ 's most im- 
portant dairy centers, leads the state in the pro- 
duction of cheese. 


The average dairy herd returns $12 a month per 
cow; the cost of keeping this herd is but 60 per 
cent of the expense of maintenance in Eastern 
states. A constant supply of green feed and in- 
creasing acreage in alfalfa mean low costs. And 
your dairy products bring higher prices. 


San Francisco affords a market for your milk 
and cream or forty-five creameries and a large 
milk condensery will take care of your product 
at home. 


Monterey County has always been one of the 
important cattle counties of the West. Chang- 
ing conditions have done more to improve the 
methods of the business than to drive it into 
relative unimportance. And with meat prices at 
their present level, fortunes are being made here. 
Not only does the climate permit cattle to ma- 
ture earlier than in the regions of severe winters, 
but the fattening properties of beet pulp from 
the sugar factories add to the county's prestige 
and the prices obtained for this stock are t e 
highest. 


Write for illustrated literature to 


Monterey County, Cal. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 























SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
Your Opportunity [OSp mankers 
ive is Awaiting HIGH PRICES 
on at the ALL PREVAIL 
Home of the 
White Leghorn 










st _gqulll wor 
Sette in Sonoma County, the land of —— ° 
Alin us American community, A 
} Suethte Aces thes jyooe am od oo. ine trans- 
ior ts. 


The egg profits. 400 
chi average of one dollar 
a hen is rea 
$6,000,000 try products shipped annually 
app xo is one of the largest 
in the world. {Vf 9 of the famoys Graven- 
stein. i , yarliest of all apples, and is 
in big dem ides. 


Sonoma County Development Association 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 





Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Chickens in the Wilderness 


Q. I write to ask you for information 
and advice about government land in 
Shasta and other northern counties. You 
generally discourage the idea of home- 
steading, but I believe we are the excep- 
tions. ‘| wofamiliesof us expectto arrivein 
California in June or July in Ford cars with 
about $250 or $300 between us, both 
having some knowledge of farming. One 
a first-class carpenter, the other a first- 
class machinist, specializing in autos. 
I also worked for nearly a year on a large 
poultry farm and finished a course in 
poultry farming in college. Here it takes 
too much capital to obtain land to raise 
feed for the fowls. Could we get home- 
steads in northern California with twenty- 
five or more acres of favorable land in 
each one, and within fifty miles of the 
railroads? Also are the roads in those 
sections generally passable for auto- 
mobiles? The on outfit is decidedly 
used to roughing it. We do not care for 
irrigated lands or dry farming. Having 
four years of war service to my credit, 
I could prove up in a year, but that 
would make no difference, as what I want 
is a home of my own. How low does the 
temperature go in that section? 

Any information and advice regarding 
homesteading in any locality in — 
fornia will be appreciated.—J. C. F., 
Lansinc, Micu. 


A. It is perfectly true that we gener- 
ally discourage people with little capital 
and farming experience from attempting 
to homestead on land of little or no 
agricultural value. It would be next to 
impossible to find two adjacent home- 
steads, each with 25 or 30 acres of land 
that will raise crops without irrigation. 
We hope that you are the exception 
and that you can find such land and 
develop it without capital, but from what 
we know we can see no reason why you 
should be the exception. 

We can’t see that being a first-class 
carpenter, and having worked a year in 
an eastern poultry plant will help you 
much on a rough mountain homestead. 
We can think of nothing less adapted to 
a mountain homestead, fifty miles from a 
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American Mas- 


. 
todon Pansies 
These possess the most robust 
vigor, largest sized flowers,su- 
® perb rounded form, great sub- 
stance, violet scent, and mar- 
, velous | colors without limit. 





The 

yok co the acme of perfec- 

tion in Pansies. Seed, pkt. 10c. 
CHILDS’ GIANT "kocwma. 

—_ ay oe annual in culti- 


t. 20c. 
WooL Flower. Most 
of al bead jing sonuals, & t. 106. 
ASTER AM. BEAUTY. vices tic the pink icaub on 
two footstems, Finest Aster, 
SPECIAL OFFER--These four poh a “floral novelties FOR 
with Booklet, ‘*How to Grow Flowers,’’ and Catalog. 
OUR BIG CATALOG of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and new fruits FREE. We excel in quality and varities. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 















Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery ‘that 
relieves rupture, will be sent on 
trial. No obnoxious springs or 
pads. 


9 e 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove it. Protected by U.S. potete, 
Catalog and maneaes a mailed free. Send 
name and address tod 
C. E. BROOKS, mcs State St., Marshall, Mich. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 
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railroad, than chickens. The coyotes, 
foxes, and all the other prowlers of the 
night might enjoy it, but it is rather hard 
to imagine a successful chicken ranch 
under such conditions. It is generally 
the case in mountain ranches that they 
don’t even try to keep enough chickens 
for family use. There is a very small 
margin of profit in poultry raising at 
best, but good transportation and market 
facilities are essential to success in any 
case. 

For three or four months out of the 
year the roads are often impassable for 
automobiles in the mountainous sections 
of northern California. There is snow 
in the passes and the unbridged streams 
are often swollen. You could not very 
well keep in communication with the 
outside world with an automobile. 

The temperatures in these sections vary 
directly with the altitude. At an eleva- 
tion of three thousand feet and up, there 
is snow in the winter and conditions are 
not unlike the milder parts of the East. 

A skilled mechanic and a first-rate 
carpenter should have no difficulty in 
getting work out here. It would be 
much wiser to plan on coming and work- 
ing for a time till you know something 
of the country. We believe that you 
would then see the futility of thinking of 
a poultry farm in the northern hills. 


Making a Start Without Money 


Q. I want some information about the 
West. I am twenty-seven years old and 
have a wife and four children. I have no 
money and am just working for wages at 
$40 per month. I want to own a home of 
my own and don’t see an opportunity 
here. I am a farmer and have been all my 
life, and I have an average education. 
Can you tell me just how and where I 
can get started ’—J.E., Luppock, Texas. 


A. As much as we would like to, we 
can’t give you much encouragement. 
Your chances in the Far West are not 
much better than they are in Texas, and 
with a large family and no capital there 
would not be much advantage in movin 
out here. A good farmer certainly i | 
earn more than $40 per month in Cali- 
fornia, but you might also find the cost of 
living slightly more here than it is with 
you. We can’t tell you “just how and 
where you can get a start.” We wish that 
we could. Perhaps some one reading 
these lines may know of an opening for 
a goodman pw Bcc Bes: with us, but 
we can really be of no assistance to you 
except throughithe intervention of a reader. 

We can only give you old, time-worn 
advice that applies to everybody, every- 
where. It’s up to you and your start 
must depend upon your own perseverance, 
thrift and common sense. That is about 
all that will save you. In November we 
published a letter from a man “who had 
done it” himself, and who said, “I believe 
that it is easier to get a foothold in the 
West now than it ever was before. Any- 
body can come out here and get a job. 
If he proves that he is the right kind of a 
fellow, he can rent a farm. It is only one 
more step to owning one.” It means hard 
work, planning, denial, discouragement, 
but nothing else will give you a start 
without money, as in everything else. 

There is no sure road except hard work 
and common sense that will take you 
“over the top.” 














The Dome of the State Capitol is the 
Beacon to the Sacramento Farmer 


It calls him to a market place of eighty thousand. It calls him to 
the city of first importance in the great Sacramento Valley. It calls 
him to a shipping center which has all the advantages of rail and water 
transportation to the big markets of California and the world. 


A network of interurban lines permits of shipment to the large cen- 
ters at the proper time to reap the maximum profits. The California 
State Highway finds its premier development in Sacramento County 
and the average orchardist and truck gardener has his own motor 
truck to bring his product to market independent of train and tide. 


The courtyard of the capitol gives a hint of the variety of the prod- 
ucts that are grown within the county. Besides grains, fruits and 
vegetables the soil of the county produces the oranges and lemons, 
the figs and olives, the raisin grapes and other fruits of semi-tropical 
countries. That strawberries are marketed during eleven months out 
of the twelve each year gives an idea of the productiveness of the soil 
and the equableness of the climate. 


Sacramento County 
CALIFORNIA 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; has an 
area of 988 square miles, most of which is farm land; has an abundance 
of water for irrigation purposes, both river supply and underground; 
competitive rail and water transportation, which makes low shipping 
rates possible; the very best of schools and social life that could be 
desired; splendid paved highways to every part of the county. 


There is room for a great number of new settlers here. A comparatively 
small percentage of the total cultivable acreage is farmed intensively. 
We want, we need more farmers. You may learn something to your 
advantage if you will send for illustrated literature. Tell us what 
branch of farming interests you and ask us all the questions you want 
answered. We have special investigators, farm advisers, experts in 
all lines ready to advise and help the settler. 


{IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Sunset 
Route 


TO THE EAST 


Through the Land of Cotton, 
Rice and Sugar—the Dixie- 
land of song and story—the 
most romantic railroad 
journey in America. 























“Sunset Limited 


Leaves San Francisco (Third St. 
Station) 5:00 p. m. Daily 


73 Hours to New Orleans 


Via 


Los Angeles, Tucson, El Paso, 


San Antonio and Houston 


Compartment Drawing- 
room, Observation Car and 
Pullman Standard Sleepers 
through to New Orleans— 
Dining Car—Through 
Tourist Sleeper to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Connects at New Orleans 

with trains to New York, 

Pittsburg, Chicago and 

other eastern cities, also 

with Southern Pacific Steam- 

ships to New York and 
vana. 


Unexcelled Dining Car Service 
Automatic Block Safety Signals 








For fares, berths and 
train schedules 







ASK AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 


Lines 


Write for folder on the 
**Apache Trail’’ of Arizona 























of salmon. In addition 
Ocean, from which thousnnts of pounds of 


taken to some extent, 
tunities for investment. 





The Oregon Fish Industry 


pa | the staple foods of the nation few are more important than fish, and in these times 
of f conservation, the fish production of Oregon merits special attention. 


There are many streams and lakes in the state abounding in trout, but the king of Oregon’s 

fish is salmon. The value of the annual salmon crop approximates 000. 

The Columbia river has Sregon ha since commercial fishing began, over $100,000,000 worth 
re, has nie other important rivers, flowing into the Pacific 


There are very extensive halibut beds along the coast of Oregon, from which fish are being 
but this industry is yet to be developed and offers splendid oppor- 


Write for Southern Pacific Booklet, “Oregon for the Settler.” 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


are taken annually by resident fishermen. 























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Oregon Lands 


Patents 





For Sale or Brohonse—- Timber, Orchards 
and fruit lands; d poultry ranches; 
also city pro y. Best. At the-year-round climate 
on coast, th finest medicinal sp Beaver 
Realty Company, Ashland, Oregon. 


td Sale—10 Acre Tract. 8 Acres in Standard 

Alfate , 9 years oO! condition, 2 acres 

( alfo. in Garden’ alley on the gored River. 

Co., Oregon. Beaut scenery, fine 

jn no cyclones or blizzards, small house and 

barn, splendid well. Price reasonable with terms. 
J. Tooley, Wilbur, Ore. 


Farm Wanted 


Wanted to hear ome owner 0 Sgeed oi fo 




















sale. State cash price, and d ption. 
Bush, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miscellaneous 





Ingrowing Toe Nail Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic a ee 


usted. free. 
ail Co., 519 Main 8t., Ctneianatt, oO. 








Personal 





Old False Teeth Wanted. The efter the 
better. Don't matter if broken. We Rey p to 
fa velere 








} 
| 











| 





$25 per set. ‘ Yash sent by return mail. 
— goods if you refuse our offer. Mae re G. 
Randolph, Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, 








Sena postal for new 


Apr teen A Patent Facts. 
Yo idea may mean a 


1918 90- 


fortune i handled rightly. service 
differs. Send sketch or model for actua =: 
arris- 


Goreme P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 25C, 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sen ¢ free. Bend sketch for free 
inion as to Datentabiliy Victor J. Evans & Co., 
tent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. O. 


Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 











tions’’ and ‘Patent ers.’ 

Patent Attys., 627 F., on ag 
Patents that Protect and Ser. Advice and 
ke free. Highest erences. Best results. 


Promptness etch or medel for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. O. 


Help W. anted 


vil Service needs 











A War Job For You! 







thousands! Men, women. |/Fine salaries; d 
vacations; promotions. No ‘‘pull’’ needed. ee 
information, money-back ntee and special 
ome to citizens « ove 18. wa book “‘QN” and 
me position nted. m Civil Service 
= ora 2038 harden Blas’ ashington, D. C. 








Games and Entertainments 

















par ork. 
Send a i Free i Wormation. Le na Press Syndicate, 


Dent. 


- Los Angeles, California 





— Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, en ae + nd 
Matin Pittisnns Steet Dislogase, Spaskers, Mineral Biateial, Jon 
ecita ey ‘ableaux, n nmen 
otion Ficiures, Stories, etc. Make. Up Goots ol arge, Catalog percalnmpents. 
* « fi t. cago. 
Send us your Ideas for Phetoptays. Stories, a 7 mnt 
Rte.) We peeps | oom ae = : he iy vree A 
—sell on Commission wards etal! 
| Now! Writer's Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N. Y. Old Coins 
Make oer Writing Short Stories or Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
Articles. Big pa e time or regular wo coins for sale, free. Catalogue potts — paid 
esslein, re- 


for coins, ten conta. William 
mont St., Dept. 8, Boston, Mass. 
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HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES 
Known the world ever for its service 
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cALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE 
Overlooking beautiful San Gabriel Valley 


There 
Are No 
“Heatless 
Days” 

in California 


42-above and 46-above 
represent the tempera- 
tures in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles on the 
coldest day this winter 
—and the sun shone all 
day, too. No need of 
fur-lined overcoats, ear- 
muffs and woolen mit- 
tens to work or play 
throughout the entire 
winter in California. 


And the play in Califor- 
nia is unlimited—golf- 
ing, motoring, boating, 
tennis, walks along the 
Pacific strand, and on 
vista-revealing trails— 
and in the evenings, 
before open fireplaces, 
life has lost its worries 
and cares. 


Bring your family and 
your car—make these 
hotels your headquar- 
ters. 


For information con- 
cerning motor routes, 
rates, reservations, side 
trips, etc., address Sun- 
set Magazine Service 
Bureau or the following: 
Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, Cal. 
James Woods, General Manager 


Hotel Van Nuys, Los Angeles, Cal. 
A. J. Pederson, Manager 


Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Vernon Goodwin, Managing Director 


Alpine Tavern, Mt. Lowe, Cal. 













HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 
The center of Southern California 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 


The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific 
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Bc Fost: Most Miles per Dollar, frou gasoline, 
| tires, and car has become a national duty 


as well as a matter of personal thrift. — 


# ‘Siccctbne Super Cord Tires have an extra kes E 


advantage now because they are extra — 
thrifty. They save gasoline. Owners re- 
port from two to five miles more per 
gallon. They save car repairs because-the: 


mechanism is spared shock and vibration. ~ ¢ 


by their supreme resiliency. They save a 
wide margin of tire expense because the 
greater mileage they deliver far exceeds. 
their added cost, Equip with Firestone 
Super Cords all around 
savings with extra safety. 

travel, $ 


-of unint 


























Cvempuhore hay ? 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish | { 4 PACKAGES 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World OF TENS AND 


TWENTIES® 





Chases 
Dirt 


Old Dutch saves 
work worry, time 
. “ and money In the 


kitchen. Cleans 
all utensils quick- 
ly, thoroughly, 
hygienically. 


“6 piCK * 
\\ MAKES EVERYTHING SF ie 





